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The Outlook. 


At last the country bas found out bow the cipher 
dispatches came to be published. The story is a 
short one. When Mr. Orton was subpmnaed to 
produce the political telegrams, he informed the 
powers that are that he should do so under pro- 
test, rather than go to jail for contempt; but at 
the same time he gave them a hint that it was not 
for the interest of the politicians that the investi- 
gation should go any further. On this hint they 
acted, and the dispatches were returned to him 
to be destroyed. Purely by accident, of course, a 
package of dispatches remained in the possession 
of Mr. Bullock, who was the messenger of the 
Senate Committee, and is now Consul to Cologue, 
and on sailing to Europe he handed them over to 
his room-mate, Mr. Evans, of Indiana, who, in 
turn, gave them to Gen. Brady, Third Assistant 
Postmaster-General. The latter called in the aid 
of Mr. Chandler, who was the general manager of 
the Republican party, but they could not deci- 
pher them; copies were therefore made and the 
originals laid, as if by accident, on the desk of 
Gen. Butler, in the confidence that he could not 
resist the temptation to create a sensation by 
producing them for examination by the Potter 
Committee. But Mr. Chandler misjudged the 
power of resistance of Gen. Butler; for he kept 
them in his desk and said nothing. Thereupon, 
by indirect means, Mr, Chandler got them into 
the hands of the ‘‘ Tribune,” who succeeded in the 
deciphering. An attempt has been made by the 
Committee to involve ex - Postmaster - General 
Tyner, but it has entirely failed; and we believe 
that it is absolutely the only attempt that has 
been made to bring forward the least pretense of 
evidence implicating the Republican leaders in any 
attempts at fraud. 








The extraordinary revolution that has taken 
place in public sentiment by reason of the pub- 
lication of these cipher dispatches is almost without 
precedent in the political history of the country. 
It is not many months ago that the Republican 
party was on the defense, charged with having 
seized the Presidential chair by the commission of 


the most outrageous frauds, and that was to have 
been the artillery of 1880. Since the advent of 
the ‘‘ Tribune” with the cipher dispatches every- 
thing is changed. Now the Demvecratic party is 
on the defense; and the question is not whether 
frauds were committed or not, but whether 
they were committed by the candidate for the 
Presidency or by a set of men, his most intimate 
friends and in his political service. Whichever 
did it, it is a fact that the men who tried to drive 
the Republican party frow its control of the gov- 
ernment by a cry of fraud are now endeavoring 
to save themselves from the conviction of fraud 
of the most outrageous character. Their defense 
would be whimsically if it were not monstrously 
absurd. The Democrats tried to buy the Presi- 
dency, but they did not succeed, tiierefore they 
ought not to be investigated ; the Republicans 
did get the Presidency; therefore they probably 
did buy it; therefore they ought to be investi- 
gated. This is the argument in a sentence; and 
it is all that the defendant has to offer. See Mr. 
Butler’s speech, the ‘‘ World’s” report, and the 
‘*Nation” passim. Doubtless there are some Re- 
publicans not too good to do slippery things; and 
no one objects to an investigation; but it is not 
to be taken for granted that they bought the 
Presidency because the other side tried to and 
could not. The accused are not to be assumed 
guilty without evidence; and as yet there js nota 
particle of evidence to sustain the charge. 











A special committee, embracing five members of 
the House and three of the Senate, have been 
considering the question whether the charge 
of the Indians should be transferred to the 
War Department; and their report curiously 
illustrates the perplexity of the public mind on 
the subject. The Committee is exactly evenly 
divided on the point, three Representatives and 
one Senator voting for the transfer, two Sena'ors 
and two Representatives voting against it. The 
arguwents urged for the change are greater econ- 
omy, greater efficiency, because greater simplicity. 
It is contended that in the case of difficulty the 
Indians have to be handed over to the War De- 
partment at any rate, and therefore they had 
better be under their charge all the time. The 
arguments against the transfer ure the objection 
on the part of the army officers to assume the 
additional work, the unfitness of the rank and 
file of the army to manage the work of civilizing 
and educating, which, whatever voluntary instru- 
ments are employed, must still largely depend for 
success on the Government employees, and the 
strong reluctance of the Indians themselves to 
any change. That portion of the Committee 
which oppose any change propose to elevate the 
Indian Bureau to the rank of a Department, to 
make its head a cabinet officer, and to give the 
President power to place any hostile tribe or 
tribes under the military control until permanent 
peace is restored. In fact the question which 
department of the Government has charge of the 
Indians is one of altogether secondury importance. 
So long as we keep them as savages and treat 
them as paupers so long they will make us 
trouble. No people have an inalienable right to be 
barbarians; and the sooner we cease to treat the 
Indians as entitled to remain so, the better for 
them and the country. When we begin to regard 
them as individual men and not as a barbaric 
people in the midst of a civilized country, peace 
will begin. 


The anti-Chinese bill has passed the House 





substantially without debate, under a party whip. 








Happily the previous question cannot shut off de- 
bate in the press, and the Congressmen who were 
denied a hearing on the floor of the House, and 
all opportunity to offer any amendments, have 
had the opportunity for both in the columns of the 
daily papers. Quite apart from the underlying 
monstrosity of the law, which we bave heretofore 
pointed out, there are enough minor mohstrosities 
to convict it in any court of common sense; but 
in the House of Representatives, when a party 
measure is under consideration, there is no com- 
won sense. It may be construed so as to forbid 
the entrance into the harbors of the United States 
of a Chinese vessel of war or commerce; or the 
entry into the country of a Chinese embassy; or 
of students coming here for the purpose of acqair- 
ing ap education; or even the bringing ashore of 
Chinamen from «a wrecked vessel. And it will not 
prevent Chinamen from landing in British Colum- 
bia and coming into the United States by land. 
The reason for its passage is not even concealed; 
namely, the desire to make political capital for the 
Democratic party in California at the next elec- 
tion; and the fear of playing into the hands of the 
Democracy in this respect seems to have been the 
only argument that had any weight with the Re- 
publicans who voted for the bill. It received 
more than a two-thirds majority; but some of us 
have lived long enough to remember another na- 
tive American movement that threatened for a 
time to carry all before it, but that all the poli- 
ticians who were party to it are now glad to have 
buried in oblivion. 


So far as the quarrel in respect to the New York 
Custom House is one between the ‘‘ ins” and the 
‘‘ outs,” the public have no more interest in it 
than they would have in a quarrel between two 
sets of mites in a piece of old cheese. It is of im- 
portance only as it stands related to civil service 
reform. ‘The public cannot be expected to form 
a judicial judgment respecting the charges that 
have been preferred agaiust the former officers. 
This requires a judicial investigation. But the 
country has a right to hold the President respen- 
sible for the wise and economics! administration 
of the Custom House, which collects more than 
two-thirds of all the revenues of the country; 
and the President, therefore, has a right to have 
that collection entrusted to the hands of men who 
have his highest confidence. If he had proposed 
their removal because they were not faithful to 
their party the Senate would have had a right to 
refuse its assent. Since he requested it on the 
ground that he could not ensure the conduct of the 
Custom House on business principles so long as it 
was in their hands, and since there was no question 
of the competency of those whom he proposed to 
put in their places, unless the Senate was prepared 
to hold itself responsible for that result it had no 
legitimate right to interpose any obstacle to the 
change. The conflict on Monday was a bitter 
one—especially on the part of Senator Conkling, 
who denounced the Administration in unsparing 
terms—but resulted, as might have been expected, 
in Mr. Conkling’s defeat. Enough Democrats 
voted with the Administration Republicans, or 
vice versa, to confirm Gen. Merritt by a majority 
of nine and Mr. Burt by a majority of thirteen. 


Fuller reports of the reception of the mission to 
Mexico confirm the brief accounts which we have 
already epitomized. The deleg: tion of Americans 
has for its avowed object the accumulation of 
information as to the products and trade of Mex- 
ico, and the imparting of information as to our 
own, for the purpose of binding the two republics 
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in closer and more intimate commercial relations. 

The committee was met by a body of Mexican cit- 

izens from which were appointed sub-committees, 
for the purpose of giving the information which 

the Americans desired. 


Abroad: The Ameer has arrived on the frontiers 
of Russia, and is said to be surprised that he has 
so cool a reception. According to the telegraphic 
reports the English are substantially masters of 
Afghanistan. It even appears that the only re- 
sistance that is left to be encountered is that of 
ivorganized bands of guerrillas; but it must be 
remembered that the Afghans have no access 
to the telegraph, and that accordingly we have 
only the English reports. The plague is still 
spreading, though not as rapidly as heretofore. 
A governmental order has been issued for the 
burning of infected villayes where necessary; an 
Austro-German comuission is en route for Russia 
to investigate it; and a considerable Russian force 
has formed acordon around the plague-stricken 
district. Directors of the Bank of Glasgow 
have been sentenced to in prisonment for varying 
terms; the court in pronouncing the sentence said 
that as réspects several of the directors the sen- 
tence had been made the lighter beause the falsifi- 
cation of the accounts had been made not for the 
personal benefit of the directors but under the 
wistaken idea that it would benefit the public. 
Prot. Tyndall, in a publie lecture, is reported as 
saying that the electric light will undoubtedly be 
used for public illumination, but that its use for 
domestic purposes is only possible. 

As wight have been expected, the unexpected 
has taken place in France. The crisis has been 
solved by the least probable selution, the resigna- 
tion of Marshal MacMahon. M. Jules Grévy, the 
ablest of the more conservative wing of the Re- 
publican party, has been elected President 
by the significant vote of 536 to 99, and M. 
Gambetta, the Crowwell of French Republican- 
ism—may he bave a better future than Cromwell’s 
latter days—has been elected President of the 
Assembly. Marshal MacMahon’s letter of resig- 
nation is dignified, and the relations between the 
outgoing and incoming presidents are reported to 
be amicable; they have at least exchanged court- 
eous salutations. The immediate occasion of the 
Marshal’s resignation was the demand of the Re- 
publican Assembly for important changes in the 
personnel of the army. These demands were cer- 
tainly not unreasonable in the light of past French 
history, though Marshal MacMahon’s resignation 
is the best possible refutation of the not unnatural 
fears that he might be tempted to use military 
force in maintaining imperial interests against the 
will of the people. This resignation marks a new 
epoch in French bistory, and fairly launches the 
Republican ship, though materisl changes in the 
constitution of the State may be expected. We 
have commented more at length on the event and 
its significance in another column. 

It ought to be a matter of congratulation to 
every parent whose children are away at school, 
or who is obliged himself to be away from his 
children, that around thew is thrown so efficient 
a safeguard as the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. ‘‘ 1 can leave Chicago with an easier mind,” 
said Mr. Edward Kimball ut the Society’s auni- 
versary the other night, ‘‘ because of Anthony 
Comstock and his work in New York.” A most 
significant circumstance, indicating at once the 
risk to which the children are exposed and the 
alertness of the Society in their defense, is the 
fact that the principals of schools and seminaries 
are beginning, at Mr. Comstock’s instance, to re- 
frain from printing the names of their pupils in 
their annual catalogues. It makes us indignant 
to think that such precautions are necessary to 
head off the traffickers in vice, but it is, at 
the same time, an encouraging thought that the 
people are awake to the exigencies of the case. 
This, however, is only a single phase of Mr. Com- 
stock’s work. How far-reaching it is, and what 
gratifying results it has attained, may be gatheres 
from the abstract of the Society’s report in our 
Religious News columns. Mr. Comstock’s meth- 
ods have been much criticised, chiefly, as it is al- 
leged, because they interfere with private rights. 
The answer to this criticism is to be found in Mr. 
Colgate’s statement that he has yet to hear ‘“‘ the 





first complaint from any respectable physician, 
druggist or bookseller that bis business has been 
interfered with.” In point of fact the criticism 
comes chiefly from the infidels and free-lovers, 
the ‘‘ Free Religious” associations, the Heywoods 
and the Restells, all of them more or less directly 
interested in the hideous traffic that Mr. Com- 


stock by all legitimate means seeks to suppress, 


and whose noisy clamor, sometimes swelled by 
sincere but impracticable doctrinaires, occasion- 
ally cheats credulous people into believing that 
they have grievances to be redressed instead of 
crimes to be punished. 

But for the participation of Dr. Bellows the 
Unitarian Conference which met last week in 
Brooklyn would hardly have been known as an 
unevungelical body. There was a good deal of 
emphasis, it is true, laid upon the ‘mission of 
Liberal Christianity,” but little of what was said 
could offend the sensibilities of orthodoxy, while 
with much even Presbyterianism would cordially 
agree. Some of the most significant expressions 
we quote in our Religious News columns. Those 
of Mr. Mayo and James Freeman Clarke concern- 
ing revivalism will be found specially interesting 
from their generous appreciation of Mr. Moody 
and their hearty endorsement of his methods. 
If anything is to inferred from the Convention it 
is that men are coming (o recognize personal con- 
secration to Christ as of vastly more importance 
than dogmatic controversy. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MIS. 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 

EFERENCE has already been made in the 

Christian Union to the trouble in the finan- 
cial man«gement of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. Investigation into the mat- 
ter is still in progress, and pending its result great 
caution should be used in commentivg upon it. 
The following statement, however, may be taken 
as covery fucts already in public possession, 
and ineludi.g some particulars which, we believe, 
are not yet generally known. 

The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
Boston, is an independent corporation, auxiliury, 
however, to the American Home Missionary So 
ciety «at New York. The ‘Treasurer and, practi- 
cally, the executive financial officer of the Massa- 
ebusets Society fora number of years bas been 
Charles Demond, Esq., of Boston. Mr. Demond isa 
man of years and experience; o! rather command- 
ing presence; « graduate of Williams College, and 
a lawyer by profession; a prominent member of the 
Shawmut Congregational Church, Dr. Webb’s, 
and a man who has been long, widely, and favor- 
ably known in religious—especially Congrega- 
tionai—circles. In the late war he was another 
George H. Stuart, rendering a good deal of service 
to the soldiers in connection with the Christian 
Comunission. 

As Treasurer of the Home Missionary Society 
Mr. Demond has occupied an office in the Congre- 
gational House adjoining that of the Society’s 
Secretary, Dr. William Barrows; and in connec 
tion with the duties of that office has carried on 
the business of a private banker, or broker, or 
real estate operator, whicbever it muy be called. 
Iu this double capacity Mr. Demond had the 
handling aot only of the funds of the Missionary 
Society but 0! moneys intrusted to him by individ- 
uals throughout New Enuzland and elsewhere for 
purposes of lucrative and safe investment. The 
word ‘‘lucrative” may here be put before the 
word ‘‘safe” because Mr. Demond made much of 
ten per cent. real estate investments at the West, 
and attracted clients by promise of large returns 
on their capital. In all, from twenty-five to a 
hundred persons, including nany poor ministers, 
widows, salaried men, and others of small means, 
bad employed him to invest their savings and 
little properties; and the aggregate amount of 
funds for which he was thus variously accountable 
is probably not far from $250,000. 

It now appears—no stronger word than this 
would be allowable at present—that Mr. Demond 
has been at least unwise and unfortunate in his 
investments, and that a considerable part of this 
quarter of a million of dollars is gone where so 
much money has gone in the past few years. He 
had an agent in Chicago—also a prominent Con- 





gregationalist and church officer—who looked 
after the business at that end. It is charged that 
Mr. Demond, first having been unwise and unfor- 
tunate in his investments for private parties in 
real estate around Chicago, had recourse to the 
funds of the Missionary Society in his hands to 
help him out; and that he wrongly converted 
first-class securities belonging to the Society into 
cash for the purpose of saving himself from the 
losses otherwise occasioned, hoping and believing 
that the worst was over, and that the tide would 
take a favorable turn. In this he was disap- 
pointed, and a final disclosure became impera- 
tive. 

In behalf of Mr. Demond it is to be said that 
his previous reputation has been good; that he 
claims the full knowledge of the directors respect- 
ing his management of the business; that he pro- 
tests his innocence of all malfeasance; and de- 
clares that his only error has been an error of 
judgment. 

The Society has been severely criticised for 
having invested funds while home missionaries 
are suffering on the border. The simple answer 
to this criticism is, that some of its legacies have 
been received on the express condition that they 
should be held as investments, while in the case 
of others the Society had an option to invest and 
expend only the interest; and whether the Soci- 
ety has always been wise in the exercise of that 
option depends upon circumstances not now be- 
fore the public. 

It is not always easy to discriminate between 
errors of judgment that are culpable and those 
that indicate only unwisdom, not moral obliquity; 
but we judge that Mr. Dewond cannot be wholly 
absolved from fault in this matter, a faulc that 
unhappily has been far too common during the 
past ten years. Mr. Demond had age, experi- 
ence and shrewdness, coupled with legal knowl- 
edge; certain features of his management of the 
Society’s affairs at least need further explanation 
than any that has as yet been given; there is a 
lack of frank and full disclosure of all the facts; 
some important correspondence with his Chicago 
agent, which would throw light oo the transac- 
tions between them, is missing; and, finally, the 
auditor of his accounts was either deceived at the 
time of his annual examination of securities or 
strangely failed properly to examine them. 

Whatever the final judgment as to the moral 
quality of Mr. Demond’s management there can 
be no question of the extent of the disaster, and 
of the sorrow and distress which it will carry to 
many hearts. Mr. Demond’s position of official 
trust pointed him out as a safe man to deal with, 
and many who can ill-afford the loss placed their 
funds in his hands. We bear of a New Hamp- 
shire minister who invested through him $800, the 
savings of his life-time, and who now is told that 
if he gets back $50 of it he may couut himself for- 
tunate; and also of a widow lady of Boston whose 
investments amounted to $30,000, who has long 
since ceased to receive any interest, and who now 
has been forced to dire extremity by this lament- 
able failure. 

We fear the final result of the pending examina- 
tion will be to add this to the long list of recent 
warnings of the dangerous moral tendencies of 
‘*making haste to be rich.” 








VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE. 

HE resignation of Marshal McMahon breaks 

the last link which connected new France 
with old France. It is about two centuries since 
Louis XIV. declared with equal truth and ego- 
tism: L’etat, c’est moi: 1 am the State. After two 
hundred years of stirring experience, of alter- 
nate absolute Cesarism and absolute Democ- 
racy, the people are at Jast the State. The 
process by which God is gradually educating 
mankind from its past state of pupilage to its 
future condition of independence has nowhere 
been more strikingly illustrated than on the soil of 
France. America knows nothing whatever by ex- 
perience of the throes which attend the birth of a 
iree State. Liberty had already been well nur- 
tured in England before she emigrated to Amer- 
ica. We received from the mother country our 
right of suffrage, our representative bodies, our 
respons.ble executive, our three independent de- 
partments— the judiciary, the executive, the legis- 
lative. The drama of French history is worth our 
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re-reading if it were only to remind ourselves both 
what we possess and how little we have paid for it. 
All history rightly read is a parable; tbe French 
parable emphasizes the extraordinary folly of 
those discontented spirits who regard Republican- 
ism as a failure, and wish to go back to the 
golden days of aristocratic and mouarchical in- 
stitutions. 

Act I. 1638-1793.—The Ancient Regime. The 
270.000 persons who constitute the privileged 
classes are partially or wholly free from taxation. 
They bold many monopolies, and control all offi- 
cial appointments. The administrators of the 
State are responsible alone to them, not in the 
least to the people whom they govern. Some of 
the nobles are almost absolute princes in their 
own domain; appoint the clergy, make and un- 
make the judges, put into the prison or even*on 
the gallows whoever have offended them, and take 
the confiscated property of those whom they have 
themselves condemned to death. The tragedy of 
Naboth is re-enacted again and again by scores of 
petty Ahabs. These princes own in territory one- 
balf the kingdom, in wealth immeasurably more 
than half. The possessions-of the clergy alone 
are estimated at four billions of franes; their in- 
come at from eighty to one hundred millions. 
Peter’s question, We have left all to follow thee, 
and what shall we have therefore? is finely an- 
swered in St. Peter’s Church. At the back of this 
aristocratic organization is the king. France is 
his property; its income is his own; its places, 
honors, emoluments, are toys which he bestows 
upon his fatorites, or the favorites of his favor- 
ites. The historic accounts of his household read 
like ancient fables: eighteen hundred horses in 
his private stable, seventy-five clergy in his chapel, 
forty-eight doctors to attend him in sickness, one 
hundred and twenty-eight musicians to soothe his 
sadness by song, forty-three librarians, and a table 
service that requires three hundred and eighty- 
three attendavts, and an annual expense of $400, - 
000. The wine bill is $60,000. The total of the 
king’s civil household is near four thousand per- 
sons; his military household nine cr ten thou- 
sand. 

Language fails to describe society at the other 
extreme. In 1715 more than one-third of the pop- 
ulation perish from hunger and destitution. In 
1739 they eat grass like cattle, for want of bread. 
They are often without furniture, which is re- 
morselessly carried off for taxes. Emigration is 
prevented only by police espiouage. Bread riots 
are of frequent occurrence. In the rich district 
of Normandy the staple of the peasantry is oats; 
in less fertile districts they live on buckwheat and 
chestnuts. No one eats meat. The houses are 
built of clay; the roof is thatched; the floor is 
the beaten ground; windows there are none. 
Schools are unheard of; and the churches only 
drain the resources and add to the burdens of the 
people. This is France under Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. ; 

Act II. 1789-1799.—The Revolution. The peo- 
ple, crazed by long oppression, rise in revolt. They 
have been degraded into brutes, and their fury is 
brutal. The story is familiar; it is needless to re- 
peat it. The church is destroyed; the S:.bbath 
is abolished; God is voted an unnecessary fiction; 
the worship of Reason is substituted for the wor- 
ship of God; the people are declared sovereign; 
all checks are swept away, one after another, be- 
fore the long pent-up waters broken loose; a single 
Assembly represents the will of the people; when 
it attempts to moderate their passions it is broken 
up by a mob and the mob itself becomes represen- 
tative. The lowest estimate fixes the number of 
its victims at over a million. This reign of an 
uneducated, undeveloped people bas gone down 
to bistory entitled the Reign of Terror. 

Act III. 1804-1870.—The Empire. The lunatic, 
exhausted by long violence, falls into the hands 
of keepers. But it needs a strong keeper to hold 
him in any check. The first Napoleon attempts 
it, but is deposed by foreign friends of the Ancient 
Regime. The attempt to reinstate it fails; so does 
the second attempt to model a new government 
after the pattern of Anglv Saxon institutions. 
The third Napoleon revives the Empire of the 
first. He preserves the form of Republican insti- 
tutions, but the spirit is wholly wanting. He 
establishes universal suffrage; but he places the 
polls under the control of his own officers and 





keeps the voters under the control of the clergy. 
He organizes two representative bodies, a Senate 
and a House; but the Senate is made up wholly 
of his creatures, responsible alone to him, irre- 
movable except at his will, without compensation 
and therefore dependent on him for support, al- 
lowed to sit only during his pleasure. The House 
has liberty to discuss—whatever the Emperor sub- 
mits to its consideration; nothing else. It is a 
public debating society; a valve where public dis- 
content can find escape in harmless oratory. The 
Emperor is the chief of the State, commands the 
army, makes war, declares peace, appoints to 
all employment, has the initiative of all laws, 
controls all administration of justice, is, in a 
word, an Imperial Cesar, wearing a very thin Re- 
publican mask. Under his administration of 
eighteen years boulevards are opened, public 
parks are laid out, an army is organized, property 
and life are safe; liberty also, except liberty to 
criticise or comment on the government: but 
more money is spent in erecting one grand opera 
house im Paris than in the whole domain of public 
educaticn for the city in the whole reign. 

Act IV. The Transition. The imperial bubble is 
pricked by the German lance at Sedan. Louis 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ strong government” proves its inhe- 
rent weakness by its instant dissolution, while 
the American Repubiic proves its strength by its 
power of resistance during four years of an un- 
paralleled civil war. The Emperor flees; the 
Empire is dissolved; the brief Communistie craze 
burns itself out in Paris; and the people, educated 
by a schooling which has lasted three quarters of 
a century, begin to build their Republic anew. 
For twice the length of time that Israel wandered 
in the wilderness France has wandered: a new 
generation has sprung up; and the promised land 
is not far off. 

Since Sedan France has been living under a 
provisional government. The permanent form is 
to be fixed upon in 1880. But during this inter- 
regnum she has been unconsciously framing her 
constitution. Both in England and America the 
people elect their chief executive; but the method 
of election is different. In America we elect our 
President. We also elect our Congress. It may 
therefore happen, as it does just now, tbat the 
executive may represent one party, the legisla- 
tive another. This is always a misfortune; for 
it leaves the State without a settled policy, and 
the people without a right to hold either party to 
® sole responsibility for public evils. In England, 
if the Prime Minister ficds bimself opposed by a 
majority of the House of Commons, precedent, 
which bas all the force of a written constitution, 
compels him either to resign or to dissolve the 
House and summon anew one. If the new one is 
also opposed to bim, he must resign, and leave a 
new executive to be organized by his opponents. 
Thus in England the legislative and executive de- 
psrtments must always be in accord. France is 
forming for herself the English constitution. 
Thiers was the first President. In 1873 he found 
himself opposed by a :majority of the delegates, 
resigned, and Marshal MacMahon, the sole re- 
spectuble relic of the Napoleonic Empire, was 
elected in his place. Mauarstbal MacMahon has 
now found himself confronted by a-hopelessly in- 
tractabie majority in both Houses. An appeal to 
the nation wotld have been in vain. He has fol- 
lowed the example of M. Thiers: he has resigned; 
and the Republic has at last in M. Grévy a Repub- 
lican head. But, more important, France has 
probably settlea by these two precedents a prin- 
ciple for her future guidance. Her President will 
not be a figure-head, like the Queen of England, 
but a real executive, like the President of the 
United States. He will not be independent of the 
House, like the President of the United States, 
bot subject to their practical deposition, like the 
Premier of England. ‘ 

However this may be, the Republicans are at 
length masters of the Republic. They are laying 
broad and deep foundations in public education 
for the mother and the children. The President 
of the Republic 1s a wise and conservative Repub- 
lican. The President of the popular House is a 
more radical but an equally sagacious and cautious 
Republican. Patient waiting has proved no loss. 
The Ancient Regime is certainly wholly over, 
never to return. The Reign of Terror is probably 
wholly over, never to return. France is neither 





to be Imperial nor Communistic. She takes her 
place among the nations of the earth which be- 
lieve in government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Vive la Republique. 





THE TWO LORD'S PRAYERS. 
HERE are two Lord’s Prayers in the New 
Testament. In the one the Lord teaches the 
world how to pray; in the other he sets an exam- 
ple of prayer to bis own disciples. 

The first Lord’s Prayer is in the Sermon on the 
Mount. It is very short; the world likes brief 
devotions. It was given almost at the very com- 
mencement of Christ’s ministry. It was given to 
the disciples while they were yet Jews; and to a 
great throng of Jews who never became disciples. 
It assumes no single distinctive article of the 
Christian's faith. It is not offered in the name of 
Christ, nor with the assurance which his name 
gives. It is the plea of an Esther before as yet 
the king has held out his scepterto her. It is not 
Christ's own prayer; it is Christ's suggestion of 
prayer for the world’s use. It indeed assumes the 
fatherhood of God, which none ever brought to 
the consciousness of an orphaned world before 
Christ; it breathes the language of reverent as- 
piration and hallowed hope in its opening peti- 
tions; it embodies in three sentences a marvelous 
summary of human events, from the bunger for 
daily bread to the ery for spiritual protection. 
Single utterances are to be found akin to these in 
other and earlier prayers, but no such cowbina- 
tion; single threads but no such garment of peti- 
tion. Nevertheless it is not distinctively a Chris- 
tian prayer; it is a prayer for all humanity. The 
pupil of Gamaliel, the follower of Mohammed, the 
disciple of Buddha, the Indian worshiper of the 
Great Spirit could all unite init. It is the divine 
interpretation of universal hungerings. Poor Joe 
from Tom all-Alone’s, utterly uninstructed hea- 
then that he was, who did not ‘‘ know nothink,” 
could breath it to the All-Father. Itis the prayer 
of the Court of the Gentiles. 

The other prayer is recorded in the seventeenth 
chapter of John. It is uttered before no great 
audience, but in the upper chamber, in the pres- 
ence of the eleven chosen friends, at the end of 
three years’ constant intercourse and instruction, 
with the shadow of the impending Passion falling 
on the twelve, and the light of the glory beyond 
shining through the shadow on the heart of, One. 
It is the prayer of absolute trust; of the assured 
and positive confidence of love. It is the prayer 
which an Only Son utters to the Father whom he 
knows. It would be meaningless to the mere 
worshiper of a Great Unknown, transcendental to 
a Buddhist, whether Hindoo or American. It 
could never be constructed out of sentences from 
the prayer literature of the un-Christian world. 
The seeds of its petitions are not in the un- 
quickened aspirations of humanity. Pure theism 
could not utter it, and cannot comprehend it. It 
is the prayer of the Holy of Holies. 

There is no hint in this prayer of a desire for 
daily bread. The body is forgotten; he who can 
utter this prayer is like Paul, he knows not 
whether he is in the body or out of the body. 
There is no petition for forgiveness. The Lord is 
praying now for those who are already forgiven, 
whose pardon is so soon to be sealed in his blood 
and delivered in his death. This second Lord’s 
Prayer begins where the first Lord’s Prayer ends. 
‘*Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us trom 
evil,” is the last petition of the first prayer; for 
the highest aspiration of the untutored spiritual 
desire is a cry of weakness beset by temptation. 
‘*] pray not that thou shouldest take them out of 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil,” is the first petition of the second 
prayer; for the Christian already forgiven asks 
for protection only that he may be equipped for 
service. He is not a mariner driven by untoward 
winds upon the surf, but is sent by his Master into 
the surf; he has pushed out into the breakers with 
a will and for a purpose, and rejoices in the battle 
which before he wished only to escape. So the 
second petition of the second Lord’s Prayer is for 
consecration in the world, not deliverance from 
it. ‘*As thou hast sent me into the world, even 
so have I sent them into the world; consecrate 
them through thy truth, as for their sakes I con 
secrated myself.” This life saving service is on 
of glory because full of hazard. And the Chris 
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tian longs to share it with his Master, to be one 
with bim in the glory of the battle and the tempest. 
He longs to share the wrestling of Gethsemane 
and the anguish of the cross; he prays for a place 
in the forlorn hope; be desires to make atonement 
for the sins of others. Or if he does not, at least 
his Lord, in the strength of his divine love, desires 
it for him. ‘‘ The glory which thou hast given me 
I have given them.” What was thy glory, O thou 
well-beloved Son of God, but the glory of laying 
down thy life for the sheep; the glory of patient 
sacrifice for others; the glory of the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world! Finally, faith 
and hope see the light of to-morrow’s sunrise 
shining through the darkness of to-night’s storm; 
they hear the music of to-morrow’s victory through 
the din of to-day’s battle. So, with ineffable 
sweetness comes the longing, even in the midst of 
the present glorious sorrow, for the hour of peace 
when the soul shall behold what now it sees, not, 
and therefore with patience waits for. And this 
longing, more rapturous than any earthly satis- 
faction, finds at once an interpretation and an 
answer in what is no petition but a promise: 
‘‘Pather, I will that they also whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am; that they 
may behold my glory, which thou hast given me.” 
There is nothing beyond this: to be with Christ: 
to see him as he 1s because we are like him. 

Food, forgiveness, protection: these are the 
petitions which the Lord teaches the world. Pro 
tection in conflict, consecration to conflict, the 
glory of conflict and perfection through conflict: 
these are the blessings which the Lord seeks for 
his own. 


NOTES. 


—The two Bacons, father and son, contribute to this 
number of the Christian Union. Dr. Bacon's article is 
not only of interest to those who are interested in the work 
of foreign missions because it suggests a radical innovation 
in the proper way of obtaining missionaries, that is open to no 
other criticism than simply that it isnew, but is of equal in- 
terest to all young Christian men in its practical suggestions 
of aidin the solution of the question, Am I called to the work 
of the ministry? ‘Leonard W. Bacou, whose articles on the 
Old Catholic failure have proved his insight into a move- 
me‘it that has promised so much to Protestant hopes and has 
accomplished so little, writes of the Protestant movement 
in France and its immediate and prospective results. Mr. 
J. B. T. Marsh, in a running pictorial commentary on 
what Mr. Froude calls one of the finest of Mr. Charles 
Kirgsley s ballads, as it is one of the most original in the 
language, g ves it an interpretation which makes it expli- 
cable to the American reader, and at the same time illus- 
trates how God sonetimes gives to woman a capacity 
which man would refuse liberty to exercise. It is perhaps 
not generally known that one of the best authorities in this 
city on matters conuected with the stable and the turf is a 
lady reporter on one of the large dailies. An essay on 
Hebrew Poetry is apropos, especially timely to those who 
are about beginning a little study of the Psalter in the ccurse 
of S. S. lessons. Mr. T. G. Shearman sums up the case, 
in reply to several correspondents, on the Current Delu- 
sions, and adds another to his list. For the convenience 
of busy readers he formulates his conclusions in fifteen 
articles, which we think fulfill William Cobbett'’s condi- 
tions: they cannot be misunderstood. A Presbyterian 
shows “ A Deist,” by a report of his own experience, that 
some very orthodox churches require only vital faith in 
Jesus Christ as a personal Saviour as a condition of admis- 
sion to membership; the truth is that it is only a small sec- 
tion of one denomination which requires a man to bea 
theologian in order to be a church member. 

—In publishing a second review of Prof. Tyler's * His- 
tory of American Literature,’’ we deviate from our usual 
custom. But the book well deserves it. And the two re- 
views regard the book from entirely different stand- 
points. The first, from the pen of Dr. Allibone, compared 
this work with its predecessors in the same field, and 
showed what had heretofore been done, and what was 
needed which Prof. Tyler supplies. The review in the cur- 
rent issue, from the pen of Dr. Edward Eggleston, treats 
the book as a history of the intellectual aspects of the 
colonial days, and shows its value as a photograph of the 
innermost and therefore the most important phase of our 
earliest national life. 

—Dr. Justin D. Fulton's suspension from the member- 
ship of the Baptist Conference, for having used and declined 
to withdraw certain obnoxious remarks respecting the 
attitude of Dr. Samson in the Jate civil war and towards 
the Church of Rome, is an exciting topic of interest in New 
York and vicinity. Dr. Fulton isa man with an overflow- 
ing, emotional nature, who shuts his eyes, jumps, and 
lands where God in his good providence lets him. But 
notwithstanding his constant combative blunders no- 
body doubts that he is most zealous, and earnest, and self- 
sacriticing in the cause of religion. It would seem as 
though a brotherhood of Christian ministers, when such 
a geyser broke loose, would all stand from under for a 
minut® and laugh, and then goon. Instead they form a 
ring, and commence pelting with stones and mud, and the 
result is a great confusion and noise, and everybody run- 





ning tohave a look at the affair. The unquestioned fact is 
that Dr. Samson was a pro-slavery man, and in the early 
part of the war his sympathies were with the South, and 
Dr. Fulton told the simple truth in saying so. It was not 
wise to rake that up; bygones are bygones; but telling an 
unpalatable truth unwisely is small ground for turning a 
minister out of ministerial fellowship. Indeed that is not 
the real, it is only the ostensible reason. Dr. Fulton has a 
genius for making ebullient blunders, and the Association 
seized this opportunity to part with him. 

—Dr. Wilbur sends us a little pamphlet containing some 
very suggestive extracts from the Twentieth Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Lunacy of Scotland. It indi- 
cates that there is considerable room for improvement in 
the management of our own insane. The whole tendency 
is toward the abandonment of the old methods of coercion 
by physical means and the substitution of contrul by the 
power of a superior moral nature. The disuse of the strait- 
jacket; the abandonment of walled courts for exercise; 
the liberty of the patients to use freely the grounds which 
are left without ‘‘any sort of boundary wall or fence:;"’ 
the disuse of locked doors; the practice of allowing inmates 
to visit their own friends for days at a time; the diminished 
use of narcotics,‘all are indications of progress in this direc- 
tion, which is progress away from barbarism and toward 
a higher humanity. 

—The Brooklyn Presbytery, at their meeting last Mon- 
day, resolved to investigate the ‘‘ nature and extent of the 
common fame” which, as they allege, charges Dr. Talmage 
with ‘‘falsehood and deceit, and with using improper 
methods in preaching which tend to bring religion in 
contempt.” Now, if the Presbytery are disposed to 
investigate the whole manner and method of his leav- 
ing the ‘“ Christian at Work” and going into the “ Ad- 
vance,” or his method of paying off the debt of the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, or any other question of morals, 
nobody will have any right to call them to order. But 
if they have got nothing better to investigate than the 
fact that Mr. Talmage thought it wise to explore the de- 
pravities of New York, and then to expose and reproba_e 
them, and the charge that he is sensational, the sooner 
they let it alone the better for all concerned. They have 
no business to meddle with him on account of bis pulpit 
methods and the line of subjects he chooses to investigate. 
To do that would be a palpable violation of that conceded 
liberty which is given to the pulpit; the minister is re- 
sponsible to public sentiment but not to ecelesiastical dis- 
cipline for his pulpit manners and methods. 

—The ‘‘ Bnglish Congregationalist’’ comes to us with the 
portrait of its late editor, our English correspondent, Dr. 
Dale. The bushy whiskers are there; but where are the keen 
eyes and the winning smile that give to his living face 
such a peculiar impression of manly strength and attractive 
gentleness? 

—A new illustration of the old moral is afforded by the 
fact of the wasted sympathy on that Canadian clergyman 
who was, week before last, starved to death—by the news- 
papers—on a wretchedly insufficient salary. It now ap- 
pears that his salary was a good one, and that he starved 
to death not for want of something to eat, but for want of 
any stomach with which to digest it. Knowing something 
of the generous Canadian nature, we were skeptical of the 
story in its original form, reserved our own sympathies 
and did not inflict the fictitious tragedy on our readers. 

—A number of prominent ministers and _ business 
men have invited the Rev. Antonio Arrighi of the Free 
Church of Italy, who is now in this country, to deliver an 
address on behalf of Lis enterprise at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle next Sunday evening. Those who are interested in 
Italian religious affairs will have an opportunity at this 
meeting to gain some valuable information. Mr. Arrighi 
will be introduced by the Rev. Dr. Taylor and will be fol- 
lowed in a brief address by Dr. C. 8. Robinson. 

—The President of the Boston University lays on our 
table the Fifth Annual Report of that Institution. He 
gives in the opening portion some of those facts as to the 
progress of co-education which a few months ago he laid in 
a special communication before our readers. Some addi- 
tional facts are added ; as that within scarcely more than 
a decade 170 co-educational Collegiate institutions have 
sprung into existence in this country, and outnumber by 
more than thirty all the colleges for either sex separately. 
In New York there are five, in Pennsylvania nine, in Indi- 
ana twelve, in Illinois eighteen, in Ohio twenty-two. New 


England has six universities and colleges which are co- ; 


educational, and Harvard instructs both sexes in the sum- 
mer and Yale ‘‘in the department of chiefest delicacy, the 
fine arts, is co-educational all the year round.” But we 
query whether the department of fine arts is one of greater 
delicacy in this matter than that of medicine. Of the 667 
students of the Boston University during the last year 171 
were women;, of the new trustees chosen, two are women. 
Curious that the Boston University, which is co-educational, 
should welcome women to its board of advisers, and that 
Vassar, which is purely a woman’s college, should not have 
a woman adviser on its Board. 

—The report of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, while it shows the valuable work the society 
is doing, tabulates some startling figures about the preva- 
lence of juvenile crime in this city. During the past year 
not less than 6,950 children under sixteen years of age were 
brought before the police courts, more than half of whom 
were charged with such major offenses as larceny, bur- 
glary, assault and battery and disorderly conduct. More 
than 700 were under se ven years of age, by far the large pro- 
portion were under fourteen, and all but 581 were native 
born Americans. These facts tell their own story. They 
emphasize, too, the wisdom of supporting the organizations 
which by taking care of our waifs and strays check 
crime in its incipiency. 





SOLILOQUY. 
By J. A. ALLEN. 

HE want of faith in the victorious power 

Of noble principles too oft constrains 
The vest to creep by by ways to their ends. 
We don’t deny their truth; but, somehow, when 
The hour of action comes, they get the slip, 
And we by devious, sense taught courses strive 
To gain the noble object—just this once; 
But this ** once”’ comes as often as the end 
To be achieved seems to demand the aid 
Of the poor earthly element, and thus 
The high resolve, stooped to companionship 
Of base born means, like the earth sullied snow, 
Is of its virgin purity despoiled. 


It seems man’s nature to forestall the end, 
Nor patient wait the course of Providence. 
Our little fretful haste contrasts how well 
With the slow, calm, majestic ways of Heaven! 
A wrong exists; we long to crush it ouf, 
But lacking power by wholly noble means 

- We are reduced by dire necessity 
To let it be, or in this strait employ 
The subtle devil to dethrone himself. 
Thus through impatient busybody zea! 
To mend the world by wretched makeshift means 
Not by the martyr-spirit which endures 
Till it can practice what it dares proctaim, 
Good by good only—we confusion breed, 
Not right the world by devil-power of wrong. 


We fain would climb to greatness, but mischoose 
The one path to her: Greatness is the child 

Of goodness and enlightenment: and vain 

Are all our efforts to reduce by force 

Or strategy the citadel of good, 

Which opens only to the power of truth. 

As some poor fly with effort to escape 

Spins blindly headlong 'gainst the compact pane 
While the sole path of safety lies this side, 

So wrestle we with puny arms against 

The overwhelming power of Providence ; 

For mighty Nature, open-souled to right, 

Piles with Titanic force all obstacles * 
Against wrong-doers, who with passion blind 
Struggle against inexorable tate. 


‘Thus in calm moments of abstraction we, 

Freed from the ferment of the passions, dream; 
But on the battle-field of real life, 

With liberty, or limb, or life at stake, 

Or fierce ambition heating in the brain 

Hate or revenge, not over-nice we seize 

The nearest blade. Yea, where the love of good, 
Right, order, truth prevaiis, the moment tempts 
The opportunity may not return— 

And, with soiled hands, too oft we seize the prize; 
Apples of Sodom ashes in our grasp. 


O dark enigma, half-believing man! 
A god in reason, but in act a fool. 
KINGSTON, Canada. 





SALVATION OUT OF ZION. 


By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. 





‘| YHERE bas been such a disposition in various 

quarters to think that salvation was coming 
out of Babylon!—that the persecuted, much- 
euduring Retormed Church of France, with its 
heroic history and its roll of martyrs and confes- 
sors such as no Church on earth beside can show, 
was twice dead end plucked up by the roots, and 
that no good was to be expected from that quar- 
ter; but that out of the Roman Catholic Church 
of France, drunk with the blood of saints, was to 
come forth the saving influence for France! If 
any of us have been possessed with this delusion 
the Lord has rebuked us for it by the occurrences 
of the past few months. 

If anywhere we had reason to expect a right, 
liberal, salutary influence to proceed from the 
Roman Catholic Church, it was in France. 
There, down to the last century, was made 
the steadfast fight for national ecclesiastical 
liberty against the encroachments of Rome. 
There, within our own day, arose the brilliant but 
shortlived party of the Liberal Ultramontanes, 
who attempted to reconcile the highest spiritual 
claims of Rome with the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. When the foremost preacher of 
the French Catholic pulpit shook off the dust of 
his Carmelite sandals upon the pavement of Notre 
Dame, and summoned all liberal souls to join him 
in his protest, we were certainly excusable for 
waiting hopefully for some response. None ever 
came. In Germany there was an ‘‘ Old Catholic” 
secession that carried with it some eminent theo- 
logians, sundry professors of canon-law, several 
clergymen of the bighest respectability, and some 
names of credit in civil life. In Switzerland a 
political church was organized, by means of public 
funds, which lasted five years and is not yet com- 
pletely extinct. Even in Italy, one feeble attempt 
has been made, at Naples, at a Liberal Catholic 
organization. But in France there was not even 
an attempt. Hyacinthe’s burning appeals fell 
dead. A very few priests crossed the border to 


| join him in Geneva, but found him an impracti- 
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cable yoke-fellow. He returned to France, and 
found a curious crowd always ready to listen to 


bis dramatic declamations, as to the song of one | 


that can play cunningly on an instrument; and 
that was all. How sad the confession of failure, 
when this interesting and charming gentleman is 
obliged to sign his solitary name toa petition to 
English and Scotch clergymen to sustain him by 
moral support, and relies upon foreign Protes- 
tants for money to keep him a-going as a ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Reformer”! There is something pathetic, to 
one who knows his fine powers and amiable qual- 
ities, as well as his intellectual and moral defects, 
in witnessing a failure so complete and disappoint- 
ing. 

But while we have been looking so patiently 
and so vainly for help to arise for France from 
this quarter (as if we had been expecting to see 
the sun come back to us from the west) suddenly 
we are surprised with the announcement of a 
movement of vast importance toward the vener- 
able Protestant Church of the Huguenots. 

Do ministers and others who study the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven, and scan the 
mission-fields for news for the Moathly Concert, 
appreciate the bearing of the following item in 
the *‘ Journal du Protestantisme Francais ” 
‘There are now on file in the office of the de- 
partment of worship forty-five demands, in regular 
form, for the organization of new parishes of the 
Reformed Church’? It meaus that France is in a 
fair way, of its own accord, to become a Prot 
estant nation! And the bearing of this upon the 
destinies of the whole world, what mind is pro- 
phetic enough to compnte? 

Between two of the gravest and most influential 
organs of liberal opinion in France, the ‘Critique 
Philosophique ” and the ** République Frangaise,” 
an interesting debate is now in progress as to the 
best method of resisting the encroachments of 
Ultramontanism. The ‘‘Critique Philosoptique ” 
(which muy be described, perhaps, as the ** New 
Englander,” or the ‘* Edisbuargh Review,” of 
France) calls upon all citizens of liberal views to 
make a formal renunciation of membership in the 


Roman Catholic Church and be registered as 
Protestants. The *‘ République Frangaise,”’ on 


the other hand, insists that the Pope’s claim of 
supremacy and infallibility in the Charch belongs 
entirely in the sphere of religion, and that the 
claim of the subordination of civil governments 
to the spiritual authority is a vague and doubtful 
claim, by any consistent support 
from papal and conciliar decisions. But the con- 
cordat between the Church and the French na- 
tion is clear and formal. It requires of the clergy 
allegiauce and obedience to the established gov- 
ernment. It is enough, they say, for France to 
stand on the concordat, and hold the Roman hie- 
rarchy to its contract. 

It is needless to say that the former course is 
sustained, in the view of practical minds, by a 
tremendous force of argument. The weekly num- 
bers of the ‘* Critique Philosophique ” bring us a 
succession of solid, learned and conclusive arti- 
cles on the subject. Its views are confirmed by 
the example of a considerable and growing num- 
ber of eminent citizens of earnest and religious 
character, in various parts of France, who, born 
in the Church of Rome, have recently transferred 
themselves and families to the Reformed Church. 
And these forty-five petitions for new Protestant 
cburches are the growth of the same idea. Savs 
the ‘‘ Journal du Prote-tantisme Francais :” 


unsustained 


“This registration on the rolls of the Protestant Church 
raises a sort of dyke against Ultramontanism. A large 
proportion of those who went into the Old Catholic move- 
ment in Germany and Switzerland had no other aim than 
this. Unluckily this notion of a middle course between 
Romanism and Protestantism was only a fine fancy. The 
people would not rally to it. It was never possible to or- 
ganize any real religious centers. The communities that 
were formed had no life except by virtue of State support. 
How different woul? the movement be which should carry 
the free-thinking Catholics in the direction of Protestant- 
ism! Such a movement, spontaneous and genuine, would 
not have to stop and organize a new church. The church 
exists—a religious home capable of progress and develop- 
ment, in which the new proselytes will take whatever 
place their conscience and their faith marks out for them.” 


‘*A poor sort of conversion,” I hear it said, 
‘‘which consists in merely going from one churecu 
to another for political or patriotic considera- 
tions!” I grant it; but the ulterior results of tbis 
change, which brings a multitude of earnest 
thoughtiul winds, for the first time, under the in- 





fluence of Evangelical truth, are not poor nor 

small. A beauti‘ul instance of what sort of results 

may be expected is witnessed in the case of M. 

Renouvier, of Avignon, chief editor of the 

‘Critique Philosophique.” With M. Bouchard, 

with Jules Favre, with Mr. Laveleye, the statis- 

tician, “ith many another honorable pume that 
wight be mentioned, he decided, xs a citizen, for’ 
patriotic motives merely, to transfer his registra- 

tion from the Roman Catholic Church to the Re- 

formed Church. But this act, done with all 

seriousness, was followed by still aore earnest 

thought that became deepened and intensified into 
a religious experience, of which one of my corre- 

spondents in Paris says that it is to be compared 
with that of Saul of Tarsus before Demascus. 

Results of this sort must be looked for in all these 
forty-five new Protestant parishes in various parts 
of France. Those who for merely civil and 
patriotic reasons bave placed themselves and their 
families under the influence of the truth sill cer 

tainly in many cases feel the power of it in their 
souls. 

A striking indication of the drift of events is 
found in the debate in the Geneva legislature on 
the bill for the separation of Church and State. 
Such a bill has been introduced more than once 
before now, and failed. I do n-t believe it will 
succeed this time; but it*will come nearer to it 
than ever before, and it seems likely that in 
Geneva, Jobn*Calvin’s Geneva, seat of the mother 
and chief of all the Reformed churches of the 
world, will be given the first example in ‘he east- 


! ern bemisphere of a State without a State-religion. 
1 orgy * 
| Tne debate ran high, and when you remember 


that the ‘‘Grand Council” has a constituency of 
only 80 000 souls, the ability of it is worthy of 
admiration, It toucbed on many points, but per- 
haps the wost conspicuous of them was the ** Old 
Catholic Church.” It was cbjected to the bill by 
the friends of this institution that the result of 
the bill abolisbing government subsidies for relig- 
ion would be the immediate collapse snd ruin of 
what had been got up with no small expense anj 
trouble. To which it was answered that a church 
that was dependent for its existence on yovern 
went money did not ceserve to exist, and that in 
fact it was the distinct object of the bill to do 
away with an expensive and useless sham, and 
save the treasury the annual 150,000 francs now 
spent in maintaining a clergy with neither flocks 
‘nor functions. A more emphatic ccnfirmation 
of the correspondence of the Christian Union on 
this subject could not be suggested than the posi- 
tion of both sides in this important debate. 

You bave noted another confirmation of the 
same in the news of an election in the Bernese 
Jura, by which the orthodox Roman Cutholiec 
priest was returned in place of his ** Liberal Cath- 
olic” competitor by a majority of four or five 
hundred to twenty-five. This, bowever, was an 
extreme case. The parish was Saignelégier, about 
which and its eccentric incumbent, Bissey, I once 
wrote you a long letter. Bissey’s ruling passion, 
after that of administering church discipline with 
a revolver, was a sacred desire, for the good of the 
cause, to marry some pious English or American 
lady with a moderate fortune—a desire in which he 
found much sympathy (also for the good of the 
cause) among the neighboring Old Catholic curés. 
Too wuch enterprise in advertising kis wants and 
those of bis brethren through the public press 
involved Brother Bissey in difficulties with his 
bishop, and might bave lost him part of his popu- 
ularity in the parish, if he had ever had any. I 
really think that the majority against the Old 
Catholics in Saignelégier will be found to be 
above the average; end that it is even possible 
that in some of the larger towns, in which free- 
thinkers do more abound, and in which the 
intruded Old Catholic priest bas happened to be a 
decent man, there may be an Old-Catholie major- 
ity. ButI hardly think it. Finis Ecclesia. 

I do not know whether, among the things of the 
kingdom of heaven, you have room for items of 
earthly interest. I venture upon two, gathered 
from recent foreign newspapers, one of which is 
important, the other only interestiog. 1. There 
is a wide-spread and spontaneous movement 
throughout Switzerland to restore the death- 
penalty, now forbidden in the federal Constitution. 
The demand is formulated in the most moderate 
and cautious manner: it is asked that the appli- 
cation of it be reserved for the most outrageous 





cases of deliberate crime, but that the State should 
not renounce its right to this as the ultimate and 
supreme sanction of its authority. A convention 
assembled at the scene of a recent revolting 
outrage urges an argument which ought to be 
specially impressed upon Awmerican legislators; 
the danger that, in cases where the public indig- 
nation 1s roused by cases of unusual borror, the 
inadequacy of the penalty provided by the statute 
wight provoke to the ‘‘ wild justice” of Lynch 
courts. 2. On both sides of the ocean this isa 
famous winter for sleighing; and in some regions 
where sleighing is a rarity all the old rattle-traps 
with runners have been brought down from gar- 
rets and stable-lofts and dusted out for new 
service. At Martigny, for instance, the village- 
boys have been gaping at a queer old thing for 
four horses, with vast accommodations, and a big 
spread eagle in front, and no end of gilding. 
Some inquisitive people having looked up the bLis- 
tory of this vehicle, it is clearly proved to bave 
been built expressly for the use of General Napo- 
leon Bonaparte on a memorable occasion when he 
was under the necessity of crossing the Alps into 
lraly with a very large party at an unseasonable 
pericd of the year. The authenticity of the relic 
is indisputable—and where’s Barnum? 
HEBREW POETRY. 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 

few Sunday-schools are to receive, in five suc- 

cessive lessons a taste of the Psalms. Partly 
to aid them, but not without a hope of interesting 
others. I purpose to point out here the two essen- 
tial characteristics of Hebrew poetry; one in its 
form, the otber in its spirit. 

I. With us the form of poetry consists either in 
rhyme or rhythm, or both. Neither is apparent 
in of the Psalms, 
known to the Hebrew poets. Tuey wrote neitier 
nor in blank verse. The form of He- 
brew poetry consisted of parallelisms, sometimes 
The nature 
of this poetical structure will be best shown by 
«n illustration; and the first Psalm will perhaps 
It is 
not even necessary to change a word of our com- 
mon translation, only to print the sentences in a 
modified form. Thus: 


** Blessed is the man 
Tbat walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly; 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 


our versions nor was either 


in meter 


repetitious, sometimes antithetical. 


serve for the purpose as well as any other. 


And the last verse affords an instance of the an- 
tithetical parallelisin : 


* For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous ; 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish.” 


With a little thought. and with no other appa- 
ratus than an English Bible, the student can re- 
cast almost any Psulm in its poetic form. In the 
treatment of the Sunday-school lessons I shall 
print Dr. Conant’s version, in which this parallel- 
ism is finely reproduced. 

II. The spirit of Hebrew poetry is for us far 
more important than its form. In what does this 
spirit consist? 

What is poetry? In what consists its soul? How 
does it differ from prose? The editors of the 
Christian Union receive every week rhyme that is 
not poetry; and they oveasivnally receive true 
poetry that is very imperfect either as rhyme or 
blank verse. Thoreau was a poet, though we do 
not know that he ever wrote verse; aud every 
week drops into our waste-basket verse that is 
written by no poet. A prose essay may be full of 
the spirit of poetry; and many a volume of poetry 
is a corpse out of whose closed eyes looks no 
poetic soul. What is this mysterious something 
the presence of which makes Bacon's prose 
poetry, the absence of which makes Tupper’s 
poetry tbe most prosaic prose? 

I define poetry as the inward truth of things, 
and the true poet as a seer who pereeives this in- 
ward truth. This is not Webster; but for this 
definition I could cite very respectable authority, 
from Pla'o, who declares that poetry ‘‘ comes 
nearer to vital truth than history,” down to Gil- 
fillan, who defines it as ‘‘truth dwelling in 
beauty”; or Chapin, who defines it as *‘ the utter- 
ance of truth—deep, heartfelt truth.” This last 
qualification is, indeed, esseatial to the true def- 
inition. It is not all trutb that is poetry; nor all 
‘ruth dwelling in beauty: but that truth which is 
deep and heartfelt; that truth which bas power 
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over the inward life of man. And the deeper 
the truth, the more profoundly it moves the 
heart, the sublimer and higher the poetry. This 
definition assumes that there is an inward truth 
of things; a proposition which modern cynical 
skepticisw denies. It assumes that the wild sea 
waves are saying something, and that Paul Dom- 
bey hears aright and Dr. Blimber is deaf. It as- 
sumes that there is a significance in the blush rose 
which is not in the milliner’s pretty but dumb 
imitation; that there is a meaning in the moun- 
tain which cann.:t be pounded out of its rocks in 
» pestle, nor measured bv a theodolite. It as- 
sumes that nature and life are hieroglyphs which 
can be deciphered, and that he who deciphers 
them dors not put a meaning i:to tue page, but 
finds it already there.* 

Now the inward truth of things which the He- 
brew poetry expresses may be summed up in one 
word—God. From the earliest psalms of Moses 
down to the parables of Christ, the Hebrew poetry 
is written on an assumption that nature is a book 
which God has written, and in human nature is a 
life which God inspires; and that either one, cor- 
rectly read, leads up to him. Behind the sub- 
limest aspects of nature, behind the profoundest 
life of the soul, the Hebrew poet sees a sublimer 
Being, a profounder Life. To him both nature 
and the human life are interpreters of Jehovah. 
Beneath both the seer beholds the power that 
inspires them; and beholds it with a clearness of 
vision that has no parallel in any other poetry 
save that which has been taught in its school and 
has imbibed its spirit. 

I can best express my meaning by an illustra- 
tion. For this purpose compare two pictures of a 
thunder-storm, one Byron’s,+ the other that of the 
Hebrew psalmist, and note the contrast between 
the two: 

The sky is changed—and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of adark eyein woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers through ber misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


And this is in the night: Most glorious night! 

Thou wert not sect for slumber! Let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 

How the lit lake shines, a pnospboric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 

And now again ‘tis black—and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with iis mountain-mirth, 
As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s 

birth. 


Compare the Hebrew poet’s canvast: 


Then the earth shook and quaked; 

And the foundations of the mountains trembled, 

And were shaken because he was wroth. 

There went up smoke in his nostril, 

And fire out of his mouth devoured; 

Coals were kindled from it. 

And he bowed the heavens and came down. 

And thick darkness was under his feet, 

And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly, 

And soared along on wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his covering, 

The pavilion round about him ; 

Dark waters, thick clouds of the skies, 

From the brightness before him his thick clouds 
passed away ; 

Hail, aod coals of fire! 

And Jehovah thundered in the heavens, 

And the Most High uttered his voice 

Hail, and coals of fire! 

And he shot out bis arrows and scattered them, 

And he shot forth lightnings and discomfited them, 

And the channels of water were seen, 

And the roundations of the world were made bare, 

At thy rebuke, O Jehovah, 

At the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 


Now I raise no question as to which of these is 
superior in form. It may be conceded to any 
critic who denies the concession that the ungodly 
poet is superior in diction. It may even be con- 
ceded that the Hebrew poet is rude and semi- 
barbaric in the form in which he endeavors to 
express the inward truth of thestorm. His meta- 
phors are mixed; his language is broken and 
tumultuous, like the phenomena which he por- 
trays. But the inward truth which he perceives 
and labors to express is far sublimer than that 
which the more cultured English poet expresses 
with so much greater grace. Both see something 
more than electricity, its detonation and its 
echoes in the thunder-storm. Both perceive a 





* This is vigorously denied by a brilliant and specious wriier 
in a late number of the ‘‘ Contemporary,” but I have no 
space to argue the point. 

+“Childe Harold,” canto ITI.; stanzas 92, 93. 

'$ Psalm 18: Dr. Conant’s version. 





truth which is heartfelt. Both feel that there is 
in natura a voice of emotion, an expression of in- 
ward life. But the Englishman does not discern 
the secret; he is conscious of a Voice, but not of a 
Person; as sometimes the half-heard voice of an 
unknown mingles in our dreams. He can there- 
fore only impute to nature a human passion. The 
beauty of the night is like the beauty ‘*‘ of a dark 
eye in woman.” ‘The Alps are joyous; the mouu- 
tains mirthful; and the soul of the poet is aroused 
to a ‘‘ fierce and far delight”; but the cause of the 
savage joy of nature is an imagined ‘* young 
earthquake’s birth.” All is fictitious. There is 
here no true seer; no real interpreter. The only 
inward truth in Byron’s canto is the truth that 
nature does really express life; that there is 
in its incomparable language the utterance of a 
profound emotion. The Hebrew poet perceives, 
dimly it is true, as all spiritual truths are per- 
ceived by us in our earthly estate, the Utterer of 
this emotion. The beauty of the darkness and of 
the storm is not that of ‘ta dark eye in woman,” 
but of an unseen and majestic Lord. The trem- 
bling of the mountains is at his presence; the 
thunder is the utterance of his voice; the light- 
nings are his arrows; the wind is the breath of his 
nostrils. Both hear in the storm a voice; but one 
hears in it only the echo of his cwn untamed 
nature; the other the voice of a God. No artist 
can question which of these is the sublimer con- 
ception; no Christian can question which is the 
truer. 

It will, however, be said, and with truth, that 
much of ancient poetry attributes to the gods the 
phenomena of nature; that Homer tells us of 
Jove’s thunderbolts us does David of Jehovah’s 
arrows. I think it would be easy to show that 
there is a world-wide difference between deifying 
nature and perceiving a deity behind nature, be- 
tween attributing god-like attributes to pbysical 
phenomena and perceiving in physical phenomena 
the exhibition and expression of Godlike attri- 
butes, and that this is in general the difference 
between pagan and Biblical poetry. This might 
however be questioned; what cannot be ques- 
tioned is the difference in character between the 
gods whom the pagans perceived in nature and 
the God whom the ancient Hebrew poets per- 
ceived behind it. Of all pagan poets there is 
none who in sublimity surpasses Homer. He 
lived probably about the same time as David. 
And here is Homer’s portraiture of divine al- 
mightiness : 

Try if ye will, 
Ye gods, that all may know: suspend from heaven 
A golden chain: let all the immortal bost 
Cling to it from below; ye could not draw, 
Strive as ye might, the all-disposing Jove 
From heaven to earth. And yet, if I should choose 
To draw it upward :o me, I should lift, 
With it and you, the earth itself and sea 
Together, and I then would bind the chain 
Around the summit of the Olympian mount, 
And they should hang aloft. So far my power 
Surpasses all the power of gods and men. 

Contrast with this David’s portraiture of Divine 

all-knowledge :* 
Whither sball I go from thy Spirit? 
And whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend into heaven, thou art there; 
If I make the under-world my bed, lo, thou art there. 
If I should take the wings of the morning, 
Should dwell in the uttermost part of the sea, 
There also would thy hand lead me: 
And thy right band would hold me. 
And if I say: only let darkness cover me, 
And the light about me be night; 
Even darkness will not hide from thee, 
And night will shine as the day 
Darkness is as light. 

What a contrast between the muscular might of 
aJove, who demonstrates his power by a species 
of athletic feat, and that of Jehovah, from whose 
quiet, calm all-presence there is no escape, in life 
or death, day or night, time or eternity. Nor is 
it without reason that I have selected for contrast 
the power of Jove and the knowledge and pres- 
ence of Jehovah; for it suggests, what is a truth, 
that the pagan poetry seeks to arouse reverence 
by depicting mere physical power and prowess in 
its deified nature, while the Hebrew seer almost 
invariably arouses a profounder reverence by de- 
picting that power which comes of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities. Jove is an athlete; Thor isa 
giant; Jehovah is an all-pervading Spirit. 

Nor is it less true that the Hebrew poet always 
finds in human experience, as in natural phe- 
nomena, the traces of his God. The innermost 





truth which he recalls in human life is the truth 
of aGod immanent in the human soul. It is ia- 
deed ‘a curious and an interesting as well as an 
instructive study to turn over the pages of the 
Psalter, a: d see how from the lowest to the high- 
est experiences, from the mere hunger of the 
wild beasts in the forest to tle most exaited aspi- 
rations or satisfations of the human soul, every 
phese points to or is expressive of God iu the life. 

The highest theme of secular poetry is love, of 
the friend, the lover, the wife, the mother. The 
highest theme of the Hebrew poet is love, but 
always the transcendent love of the soul for a 
God whom it Knows, not by scientific searching but 
by personal and intimate communion. In+emorse 
Jor sin its burden is, ‘‘ Against thee, thee only, 
have [ sinned.” In its exile from the temple, its 
burden is, ‘‘ As the hart panteth »fter, the wacer- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after ihee, O God.” 
In trouble ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength;” and 
his still, small voice speaks with power of infinite 
calmness, ‘* Be still, and know that I am God.” 
And when, in his highest moods the Hebrew 
Psalmist gathers in imagination an immense 
chorus and orchestra—in the foreground, every- 
thing that hath breath; behind them the barps, 
and trumpets, and cornets; and yet behind them 
the sea with its deep bass, and the floods with 
their clapping bands, and the hills with their re- 
joicing woods—and he raises his baton t6 givea 
signal for the great choral to begin, the one audi- 
tor for whom and to whom all the exuberance of 
this joy is to go forth is the Lord; and the reason 
for it is, that he cometh to judge the world with 
righteousness and tbe people with his truth. The 
comfort in sorrow, the refuge in trouble, the 
strength in temptation, the light in perplexity, 
and the joy in the most rapturous exhilaration is 
God in the soul. There is no other poetry that 
expresses with such profound teeling this inner- 
most truth of human life, God immanent in human 
experience. 

To him who does not believe that God is bim- 
self the innermost truth of life, whether of nature 
or of human experience, the Hebrew poetry is un- 
meaning. To him who believes this, or desires to 
believe it, there is nowhere sublimer poetry, be- 
cause nowhere poetry that with simpler sublimity 
reveals this truth to the soul that is able to re- 
ceive it. 


CONCERNING A CALL TO A FOREIGN 
MISSION 
By LEONARD Bacon. 

MONG the papers read to the American 
oie Board of Foreign Missions at the weeting 
in Milwaukee was one by Secretary Alden, with 
this title: ‘* The Proclamation of Christ among all 
Nations a Personal Responsibility.” It has been 
published not only in the Annual Report of the 
Board but also in tbe form of a tract for wider 
circulation. I have just been reading it for the 
third or fourth time, and I cannot but wish that 
every pastor of a Congregational church, or of any 
other church, would study it till it should become 
an inspiration to him, and would then preach the 
substance of it to his people in his own way out 
of a glowiug heart. The result would be in this 
year 1879 a large increase of prayers and offerings 
for the spread of the gospel through the world. 

My reading of Dr. Alden’s paper has revived in 
my mind some thoughts concerning the nature 
and method of a divine call to the foreign mis- 
sionary service. These thoughts first came to me 
long ago, and they have returned from time to 
time through more than thirty years; and now I 
find myself impelled—let me say divinely called— 
to utter them. ? 

1. Our fathers beld, and we hold, that there is 
a divine cali to the ministry of the gospel, and 
that no man ought to be a minister who is not 
so called. What is that call? How does it 
come? How may it be tested and proved? Or 
(to make the question more definite) how may 
a young man, looking forward to determine what 
shall be the plan and course of his life, know that 
God calls him in distinction from others—him 
personally—to the work of preaching the gospel? 

2. This call to the ministry is something differ- 
ent from that of which Dr. Alden speaks in the 
first sentence of his paper: ‘‘ Every individual 
who receives the gospel receives it in trust, to be 





* Psalm cxxxix.: Dr, Conant’s version, 


by him communicated to all mankind.” No 
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doubt every individual is divinely summoned to 
do whatever he can in the service of Christ and 
for Christ’s cause and kingdom. But it does not 
follow that every disciple is to be an apostle, or 
an evangelist, or a pastor and teacher in some 
ehureh. All are called to do good to all men as 
they have opportunity, but not all to do the same 
work in the same way. All are to hold forth the 
word of life, shining as lights in the world, and 
are to do what they can in the way of winning 
souls to Christ; but only few out of many are 
called to stand in public assemblies as the aninis- 
ters of God’s Word and the heralds of salvation. 

3. The call to the ministry is not miraculous; 
nor is it supernatural in any other sense than 
that in which all Christian experience—all the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the human soul—is 
supernatural. It is not a mere impression, nor 
an unreasoning and unthinking impulse. There 
may be an ardent and urgent desire to preach, 
which is not full proof of a call to preach. On 
the other hand, there may be a call to preach 
without any such impulse on the mind or any pas- 
sionate longing for the work. It is possible thata 
man may be called and not hear. It may be that 
he is pre-occupied with other schemes for doing 
good as he thinks, and glorifying God—schemes 
of wealth, perhaps, or of political action, or of 
literary achievement, so that he does not once 
ask whether God is not calling him to a higher 
and holier work. 

4. Doubtiess there is, in some cases, a special 
and urgent impulse which is not mere imagina- 
tion, but which, taken in its connection with 
other indications, is the crowning evidence of a 
divine call. There may be a divine call to some 
other work beside the ministry. Columbus was 
divinely called to discover America. Bezuleel and 
Aholiab were as truly called of God to their special 
work as Moses and Aaron were to theirs. 
a call, as really as in a call to preach the Gospel, 
there may be an impression or impulse which, 
without being miraculous, is in some sort an in- 
spiration. The great inventor Goodyear, early 
in his eventful life having observed the more ob- 
vious properties of a tropical gum for which 
there was then no use save as it was used to rub 
out pencil-marks on paper, and baving learned 
that in a broad belt of climate round the world 
that gum is produced abundently, inferred, de- 
voutly, that God, who makes nothing in vain, had 
provided the great abundance of that gum for 
some great utility; and it became with him a re- 
ligious conviction that God had called him te 
search out and reveal the unknown utility. Under 
that impulse be devoted himself to experiments 
on India-rubber. He endured poverty, discourage- 
ment, suffering, ridicule, reproach, but he per- 
severed. Once and agaia, on the brink of what 
seemed success, he was bitterly disappointed, but 
the impression with which he began urged him 
on, and now every civilized nation is the richer 
for his labors and sufferings. Yet if Goodyear 
had not been divinely endowed with a genius for 
invention that impression on his mind instead of 
being a divine call would have been a delusion. 

5. That man is called to the ministry who, 
lookiag upon the world as it lies in wickedness, 
and hearing the command, ‘*‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
finds that our Lord, in that commandment, speaks 
to him. He knows that he has the gifts, and that 
by diligence and self denial he can gain the 
knowledge and skill that are necessary to useful- 
ness in preaching the Gospel. He sees that the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few; he 
prays that the Lord of the harvest will send forth 
laborers; it may be that the Lord hath need of 
him in the great harvest; and how can he refuse 
to offer himself? If he is disqualified by any 
bodily defect or mental incapacity, he is not 
called. If there are already more laborers than 
there is work for, lie is not called. His call is in 
his knowledge of the fact that there is work to 
be done, and in his consciousness that, God help- 
ing Lim, he can become a serviceable preacher. 
Doubtless there is a moral element in the call—a 
‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth”—a ‘* Here 
am I, send me.” If God has not made him willing, 
the call, be it ever so loud and clear, is not an 
‘* effectual calling.” 

6. Sometimes it turns out that the man who 
thought himself called to the ministry was mis- 
taken. He has endeavored, perhaps, to prepare 
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himself for the work; but when he begins it be- 
gins to appear that his vocation is to some other 
service than the public and oral proclamation of 
the Gospel. Thechurches are, evidently, of that 
opinion. Nochurch calls him. His call is sub- 
jective only; there is nothing objective to verify 
it. He thought—humbly and honestly, no doubt— 
that he was wanted in the ministry, bat the 
churches tell him that he is not wanted. He may 
have good gifts, superior gifts; but they are such 
as may be better employed in some other way— 
perhaps in teaching, perhaps in writing, perhaps 
in business. Cowper’s vocation was to poetry; if 
he had attempted to preach he would have failed 
entirely. If any preacher, or any young man 
who has endeavored to prepare himself for that 
service, finds that he is not wanted in the minis- 
try, let him not be disheartened, but rather turn, 
as gracefully as he can, to some other honest and 
Christian employment. 

7. A true call to the ministry—the subjective 
call in the mind of a young man asking himself 
what his life-work shall be—is a cali to serve just 
where the Lord of the harvest, by his providence 
and by his spirit, shall direct. He who offers 
himself as a reaper ought not to say, ‘* Lord, here 
am I, send me, provided thou wilt send me to a 
city church with a $5 000 salary and a yearly va- 
cation of three months”—nor, ‘‘Send me, pro- 
vided thou wilt send me to a good parish in New 
England”—nor, ‘‘Send me, provided thou wilt 
not send me to any exceptionally hard work.” It 
ought to be taken for granted, among young men 
aspiring to the ministry, that every one of them 
is ready to go whithersoever the guiding hand of 
God shall direct him. 

8. The charch which wants a pastor, if it is wise, 
inquires for the best man it can have, and sends 
for him, instead of waiting for him to offer bim- 
self. For example, the First Church in Hartford 
is at present without a pastor. If a young man— 
as young as Joel Hawes was in 1818, or a man 
much older—should present himself to the com- 
mittee of that church and say, ‘*I have been con- 
sidering the question, and I find myself divinely 
called to be pastor of this church,” would he even 
get a bearing there? No; the good people there, 
I doubt not, are of opinion that the man they 
want is too modest to be found without being 
sought or to come uninvited. 

9. Is there any valid reason why the Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions should not select and 
call their missionaries in the same way in which a 
wise church selects and calls a pastor? When 
they want a missionary for Tokio or Pekin, for 
Ur of the Chaldees or Erzeroum, or for some im- 
portant point in Spain, or for any other field, is 
there any valid reason why they should not in- 
quire after the man, and when they find him give 
him a call, instead of waiting till the man shall 
fiud them and give them a call to send him? 

I do not propose to answer this question just 
now. L:t others think of it. What I desire is 
that my question be considered, not so much 
(just now) by the Prudential Committee or the 
Secretaries, as by the churches, by pastors, and 
especially by all young wen who think that God 
is calling them to the ministry of the gospel. 


A REAL “ LORRAINE, LORREE.” 
By J. B. T. Marsa. 





-NGLISH novelists and poets have made us 

1 so familiar with the more common aspect: 
of English life that one’s first visit to Eugland 
stirs a sensation not unlike the return, in middle 
life, to the haunts of boyhood. Wherever he 
goes, indoors or out, one is constantly recalli: g 
the allusions aud descriptions of Dickens, Words- 
worth or Thackeray. The street scenes, the coun- 
try landscape, the domestic life, the holiday 
outings—it is all like a dream ‘‘ come true.” So 
also one is frequently meeting unfamiliar usages 
that flash new light on something in ballad or 
story that had always puzzled him. 

When Charles Kingsley was visiting the United 
States an ugly attack of pleurisy held him on a 
sick bed for several days in Colorado. Lying 
there, his thoughts busy with life and its prob- 
lems across the sea, he penned this poem—the 
last he ever wrote: 

‘*** Are you ready for your steeple chase, Lorraine, Lorraine, 


Lorree ? 
Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Baree. 





You're booked to ride yourcapping race to-day at Coul- 
terlee, 
You're booked to ride Vindictive, for all the world to see, 
To keep him straight, and keep him first, and win the run 
for me. 
Baruin, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Baree.’ 
“Sbe clasped her new-born baby, poor Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorree, 
Barum, KBarum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Barum, Baree. 
*‘T cannot ride Vindictive, as any man might see, 
And [ will not ride Vindictive, with this baby on my knee: 
He’s killed a boy, he’s killed a man, and why must he kill 
me?’ 


*“*Uniess you ride Vindictive, Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree, 
Unitess you ride Vindictive to-day at Coulteriee, 
And laod bim safe across the brook, and win the blank for 
me, 
It’s you may keep your baby, for you’ll get ‘no help from 
me.’ 


“*That husbands could be cruel,’ said Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorree, 
‘That husbands could be cruel, I have known for seasons 
three; 
But oh! to ride Vindictive while a baby cries for me, 
And be killed across a fence at last for all the world to see!’ 


“She mastered young Vindictive. Oh! the galiant lass was 
she, 

And kept bim straight and won the race as near as near 

could be ; 

But he killed her at the brook against a pollard willow tree, 

Oh! he killed her at the brook, the brute, for all the world 

to see, 

And no one but the baby cried for poor Lorraine, Lorree.” 

His friend Froude pronounced this one of the 
finest of Kingsley’s ballads. To an American 
reader the incident, I think, seems too unreal— 
an impression that is not lessened by the strange 
refrain that so rings in one’s ear and ‘aunts his 
thought after reading it. Perhaps we can appre 
ciate it better after, such a glimpse of English life 
as this: 

In a certain London boarding house, not far 
from Regent’s Park, the guest who comes in late 
at night will sometimes see a side-saddle lying on 
the floor in the lower hall. Usually it has dis+p- 
peared before he is down in the morning. I! not, 
a finely formed, healthy faced young English- 
woman will be one of the Anglo-American com- 
pany that gatbers at the breakfast table. She is 
its owner. This boarding house is her home. 
Riding horses at races and at sales is her occnpa- 
tion. An orphan, of respectable parentage, 
obliged to snpport herself, the avenues to a liveli- 
hood that opened before such a young girl as she, 
in the crowded, elbowing life of England, were 
few and unpromisiog. Sbe had an English 
woman’s love of animals and out-door occupations. 
And she had dauntless, magnificent physical cour- 
age. Soshe dri‘ted into this strange life. She 
tinds employment from one end of Eugland to the 
other. One morning she is off by cab, her saddle 
beside her, for a horse market in the east of Lon- 
don. The next, perhaps, she is burrying from 
her early breakfast to take the train, at King’s 
Cross, for Doneaster. There is no horse so vicious 
that she hesitates to mount him. He may fall 
with her, he cannot throw her. She is sent for to 
ride horses that men dare not or will not; horses 
that have killed their riders more than once, that 
will do their best to killher. But sbe has a repu- 
tation that, for bread’s sake and shelter’s sake, 
she cannot afford to lose, and she never declines 
to mount a horse because it is dangerous to do 
so. Onenight she comes home bruired and weak— 
her lorse fell on her to-day. Another, her face 
flushes with satisfaction as she tells her kind 
friend, the landlady, that her horse won the race. 
Often she does not eat a mouthful from her early 
breakfast, before the rest of the bouse are up, 
until her day’s work is done. Success depends on 
being able to command every particle of nervous 
force she possesses; she can spare none of it for 
the processes of digestion. She is intelligent and 
womanly—just as womanly as if her work kept 
her in an office or behind a counter instead of 
among stablekeepers, jockeys and sporting men. 
But to an American it seems the strangest of oc- 
cupations for a woman to follow—a most pitiful 
necessity that pushes her into it. I do not know 
how common it may be in English life. It gives 
just a glimpse of the difference—even in the 
hardest times our favored land ever sees—bet ween 
the struggle for existence umong the crowded 
multitudes of the Old world and the opportunities 
for obtaining a livelihood in the spacious resources 
of the New. And thinking of this woman, driven 
by circumstances into such a life, I think I havea 
better appreciation, aud feel the meaniug more, 
of the ballad, with its strange refrain, which tells 
so touchingly the story of poor Lorraine, Lorree, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


BLESSED are they that have beheld thy face, O Lord Jesus, 
and have need that none testify of thee; yet this is known of 
thee, that thou art the Son of God and the Savioor of the 
world. Blessed are they that do behold thee now and are 
tremulous with joy in tne radiancy of thy countenance ; and 
yet afar off we hear thee saying (thy words have come down to 
us through the aves), Blessed are they that believe not baving 
seen. Lord, we believe. Help our unbelief. For the world 
is mighty, and the hours of darkness fill the hours of light, 
even as the night the day; and the experience of one day is 
overwhelmed and carried away asa flood; and the steadfast- 
ness which they have who dwell with thee and know thee 
minister unto us by the Holy Spirit. 

Give forth then that promised Spirit of light and of life in 
whose influence we are as all the living earth is in the light of 
the sun. Let no cloud of doubt hide it. Let no winter of un- 
belief cover it with ice and with snow. Let the power of God 
and of the Spirit of God fill the whole atmosphere of our 
thought and be the whole groundwork of our life, that for us 
to live may be Christ, as it was to him of old. And so day by 
day may we become teachable in all holy dispositions and 
patient therein. And muy we endeavor to carry out the life 
of Christ in our own life, and in all the relations which we 
sustain to each other, and ia all the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-men, that we may thus be unconsciously, 
as well as by word of testimony, gospels of Christ to men. 
And may they behold and seek the same fountain, the same 
inspiration, the same power, and be formed again, upon the 
model ot Jesus Christ, into all purity and wisdom, into all 
hope and faith, into all certainty and patient waiting for his 
final coming. : 

Vouchsafe to thy servants this morning, and to every one 
of them, the grace that especially is needed. The dews in 
summer fall gracefully upon all thingsalike. Flowers differ ; 
but the dew to euch is the same, and is nourishing and grate- 
ful to every one; and let thy kindly thought distil upon us 
to-day ; whether it be darkness or whether it be light, wheth- 
er it be grief or whether it be joy. May we find ourselves 
refreshed this morning in the sanctuary. May the heavens 
seem to us full of summer; and may our thoughts rise as 
easily thereinto as the voice of birds into the sky. May we 
80 rejoice in God to-day that we may look. when we go forth 
from under the ycke, wondering where our burdens are and 
whither our gri fs have gone, that we may be strong in the 
Lord, and more than conquerors through him that loved us. 

Bless the households; and teach, we beseech of thee, the 
teachers of the little ones; and be gracious to the children, 
that they may grow up in all purity and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, and im all strength and courage and manliness. Be 
gracious unto al] those, we beseech of thee, that are appointed 
to go forth into the more active spheres of life. As thou 
dost give a golden atmosphere to the hours of meditation, so 
we pray that thou wilt give clear light to the hours of action, 
that men may discern the right and the wrong, and pursue 
the thing that is just and true in the sight of God and before 
all men. 

We pray that there may be more power of the Gospel in the 
actions of those that are known as Christ's men ; and we pray 
that thou wilt grant thy blessing to rest upon all those that 
ure called to execute the laws of life and society in behalf of 
their fellow men. May they be diligent inruling. May they 
be men that fear the Lord, men of pure hearts and of clean 
hands; and may they discharge with all conscientious fidelity 
the duties that are imposed upon them. And to thy name, 
Father, Son and Spirit, shall be eternal praise. Amen. 


SERM( IN. 
“PUT YE ON CHRIST 


* But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’’—Rom. xiii., 14. 
HIS is one of those instances in which a sentiment 

. is very powerful if it be taken in its metaphorical 
and imaginative form, but which becomes preposterous 
if it be chavged, and if it be applied in its hteral form. 
The Bible is full of such elements. A lamb, sitting on 
a throne, and holding a book, as a mere symbolical 
pic'ure, is tolerable not only to us, but was far more 
than tolerable to antiquity, when sacrifices bad rendered 
the lamb very much more significant of sacred things 
than it is now. And yet,if any of you have ever looked 
at the medieval pictures where a lamb on a throne was 
painted, wool and all, with split hoofs and with horns, 
and trying to hold a book, they must have seemed very 
ludicrousto you. Nothing can be more ludicrous and 
nothing can be more repulsive to modern thought or 
to an educated taste than that. It requires a taste as 
conventional, on our part, and as artificial, to accept 
tbat, as the education we should require to understand 
a language different from that in which we were bred. 
S»of almost ali the prophetic symbols. While they 
remain 1 the air, and we attempt to think of them only 
pictorially acd imaginatively, they are elements of 
power; but the moment you touch them with material- 
izing reason you change that which was beautiful to 
that which is grotesque, and that which was powerful 
to that which is even disgusting. 

To conceive of the putting on of a person, as you 
would put on a coat or any other garment, at once sug- 
gests the picture of A,neas carrying on his shoulders 
Anuchises, his father; but though it may be a work of 
great affection or humanity for one man to carry another 
on his back, it is not particularly attractive as a picture, 
and would not be particularly attractive as an exhorta- 
tion to men to its universal imitation. We are to under- 
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stand, therefore, that the figure carries simply the idea 
that we are to treat Christ as a garment; or, in other 
words, that we are to use our faith in Christ as we should 
use raiment. 

A long line of figures not unlike this exists in the 
New Testament. For example, ‘‘{ am a vine: ye are 
the bravches.” If this suggests simply the beauty of 
a vine, and its fruitfulness, and that Christ is the cen 
tral scurce and stem from which his disciples derived 
the inspiration of their lives, itis very appropriate. - ‘I 
am the road, the way, on which little feet and great 
may walk from this life to the life that is to come.” The 
general conception of this is very grateful and very 
beautiful; but the specialization of it, or the physical 
representation of it, would be very flat and very pain- 
ful indeed. Christ is ‘‘the Door’; but if a door were 
painted, and called Christ, every man would turn from 
it, He is the ‘‘ Bread of life”; he is a ‘‘Shepherd”; he 
is cur ‘‘ Elder Brother.” A hundred ditferent figures, 
direct or indirect, are applied to him; and if they are 
conceived of in sentiment and in poetry they are pre- 
eminently beautiful; but they must not be carried a 
single step further than that or they turn to ashes in 
our hands. 

Now, there is no man who does not understand how 
i: timately connected with comfort are his clothes. Not 
only do we employ our raiment to protect us from the 
inclemency of the season, but it isan element of defense 
against shame. There is an indispensable equipment of 
nature that gives to tne lower animaly fur, and wool, 
and hair, and feathers, but not to men. It is the task 
acd duty of human beings to protect their bodies from 
heat and cold, from wet and dry, and from exposure of 
every kind. Therefore the raiment which a man wears 
is really that by which he is himself, ina sense. It is 
an element not ouly of protection, but of exceeding 
great comfort. 

I hold that no man, unless there be secured to him 
equilibrium of temperature, and that whole condition 
by which he ceases to be drawn to his own personality, 
cao be artist or orator. I hold that no man, while he is 
thinking of himself all the time, can be a man in any 
eminent sense of the term. I hold that a perpetual con- 
sciousness of one’s selfness quenches the enthusiasm, 
the originality, the power, and the inspiration of the 
h'gber form of manhood, in any direc'ion. I hold that 
a man should, as it were, be clothed with the duties, 
with the various offices of life, and that these should, so 
‘io speak, hide the central self that is behind them. 

Then, & man’s garments, besides being a protection 
and a means of comfort, serve a use of beauty as well. 
It is a comely thing that one should be able, and should 
have the disposition, to zarry such necessary equip- 
ments as are required for physical and social reasons, 
and should carry them in such a way as to make them 
pleasant to the eyes of everyone that looks up on them, 
So far from thinking that plainness is a duty on the 
ground of moral principle, I think just the other way. I 
think that where it lies within the easy reach of a per- 
son, the cultivation of the beautifulisa duty. Not extrav- 
agance; not an attempt at beauty which 1s beyond one’s 
means; not such excess as separates a man from his 
fellows; but such a sense of beauty as makes a person 
acceptable, and carries with it, it may be insensibly or 
it may be more or less sensibly, the elements of pleasure- 
giving, as flowers, and fruits, and birds, and insects 
give pleasure. 

If it be said that a man should be above all this, I 
know not on what ground or reason it is said. If it 
please God ‘‘to clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven,” if every 
year, after the experience of ages, it is seemly in his 
sight to create things that are beautiful, men need not be 
ashamed, io their far-away degree, to imitate the taste 
of Him who made beauty, and the love of it, and who 
inspires a tendency toward it in every generous and 
right-minded man. But grotesqueness and the abom- 
inations of fashion do not come within the reach of 
these remarks. 

Now, the command of the apostle to men (and it is 
represented elsewhere in Colossians) is, to make such a 
use of the Lord Jesus Christ that he shall stand to them 
as raiment does; as a covering and a protection, as con- 
tinuously carried, and as intimately connected with all 
their movements and the whole flow of their lives. 

The end and drift of all religion ought to be ethical. 
It is, to a very great extent. The building up of a true 
and beautiful nature inwardly, both in relation to the 
benefits conferred through it to our fellow beings here 
and in relation to our mingling with a higher range and 
race of beings hereafter—that is described in the Old 
Testament by the word “righteousness,” and in the 
New Testament by tbe term ‘‘new man,” or ‘“ new 
creature.” That is the end and drift of all religions. 

The way in which it is to be produced, however, dif- 
ferentiates religions. In the Old Testament there is the 
attempt to produce it by ordinances and observances, 
which, while at first they bad a certain relation to the 
development of man, very soon spent their strength, 
and then became a hinderance, and hung in the time of 





Christ upon true religion as the unshed leaves of last 
year hang on trees. And so the apostle declares that 
‘“‘what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh,” that Christ was sent to do. 

A man may have religion—that is to say, be may 
have a bias toward the worship of God and toward the 
service of his fellow-men—acd yet may not have the 
Christian religion. It is ‘rue that the Christian r ligiou 
seeks precis: ly the same things that the old religion did. 
It seeks precisely tae same things that were sought by 
the best minds in heathen and pagan religions, St, 
Augustine says, very daringly, that Christ found Chris- 
tianity in the wor'd when he came; that it existed at the 
very earliest periods—having reference to the Sighest 
thinkers and the nob'est natures of those periods; and 
that when he ordained it it was celled Christianity, the 
ethical part of it. 

Justice was not invented at the Advent. Mercy was 
not first inaugurated when Christ came. Truth was 
not born eighteeu hundred or two thousaud years ago. 
Tce great foundations of temperince, ot true manli- 
ness, of fidelity, of courage, of hope and of faith are 
co-existent with the human race. They have grown 
with the growth of mankind. They were among the 
primary developments of men: and toward them, in 
twilight ways, and by blind methcds, a!l these religions 
have had some sort of pointing or striving; and the in- 
strumentations by which these things have been devel- 
oped in the old religion and in the new mark the differ- 
ence between the one and the other. 

I am speaking, not of the great ignorant masses of 
men who give their adhesion to these heathen ard 
pagan religions, nor of their organized forms, but of the 
mea that rose superior to the mcre materiality of mat- 
ter, and had the highest conception of the meaning of 
the religions which they adiministered. All these natu- 
ral religions, as they have been called, felt after God, if 
haply they might find him—though they very, very im- 
perfectly did find him, 

We find that in Christ’s time the Roman centurions 
were not rebuked for being idolators. We find that 
Peter was sent to Cornelius, who was a Roman, and 
who had been educated in Roman noticns of religion, 
but who was far advanced toward Christ and who 
became a Christ’s m»n. 

What, then, is that which constitutes the difference 
between the religion of Christ and tbe old religions of 
the Jewish times, and the best interpretations of the 
mythologies that sprang up under them, throughout the 
world? Itis a finer notion of the nature of God that 
has been introduced among men through Jesus Christ, 
and the adaptation of it to the enthusiastic love of man- 
kind, and the bringing it within the sphere of love, as 
distinguished from fear and veneration. 

There will be nothing added to the venerableress and 
the power of God beyond what was revealed in the Old 
Testament. So far as the grandeur of the D:vine 
Nature is concerned, when the knowledge of the world 
was accumulated, and the whole New Testament was 
completed, and the revelation of the Apocalypse was 
made, it had no new elements in it. It went back to 
Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel, it went back to the 
Old Testament, to gather up the images by which it 
represents God as Creator and Lawgiver. The noblest 
figures in the Apocalypse are to be fouod in the Old 
Testament. They are borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment, and set again in the Apoealypse. As a jewel 
may be flaming in the tiara of an Indian prince, and 
may be brought away and reground, and set in the 
crown of Victoria, so the conceptions of the Old Testa- 
ment, that were magnificent, though somewhat ob- 
scured, were taken and reground and put into the 
Apocalypse, in new relations of beauty. 

There is nothing added, in the teaching of Christ, to 
the delineation of the divine nature which was given to 
Moses, whatever may have been the method by which 
it was given to bim. It dves not admit of change. It 
is perfect as a crystal. The conception which he re- 
ceived of God, as long-suffering; as kind; as gracious; 
as forgiving; yet as not indifferent to morality, nay, as 
so far from being indifferent to it that he will drive the 
human race up to the grandeur of ideal moral perfec- 
tion, though it be by chastisements and peualties; 4s 
one who will not clear the guilty; but as upe that with 
every step of imperfection will nourish and help and 
strive to perfect it—that sublime conception cannot be 
changed for the better by any addition or omission, 

Is there, then, anything in the New Testament that 
has given men a better conception of God’s providential 
power than was given tothem in the Old Testament? 
No. There is no advance beyond the Old Testame-t in 
giving to mankind a striking and sublime sense of God 
as the administrator of the system of universal laws. 
There is less on that subject in the New Testament than 
in the Old. 

Well, what-is the central point in the New Testament 
that differs from the Old Testament, and from all relig- 
ions? It is the relation which God sustains to the 
human soul as made manifest through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. He says, ‘‘ 1 am the Bread of life’—not, I will 
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show it to you. He says, ‘‘Come unto me”—not, Come 
unto me, and so unto the Father, ‘‘and I will give you 
rest.” He does not say, 1 am empowered to give you 
rest; he does not say, I am God’s vicegerent. He says, 
‘* Learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 
Where was there ever any voice, in all the flow of man- 
hood, that dared to stand up and say, ‘‘ Learn of me, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls,” but the voice of 
Jesus Christ? All the way through his ministrations 
he addresses himself, through the love principle, to his 
disciples, saying, ‘‘1 am your Shepherd; I am your 
Guide; | am your Way: I am your Food; 1 am all in 
all to you.” 

Look at the love-discourses which preceded his de- 
parture from them. There has been no literature that 
ever understood those discourses. The depths of them 
are unfathomable. If there be any part of the New 
Testament that yet stands unexplored and unexplained 
it is the five or six chapters in Jobn preceding the ac- 
count of the crucifixion, to the edge of which I come, 
as a commentator and writer, with the awe with which 
the Indian came, with his canoe, to the shore of the 
great ocean, marveling at its vastness and unknown 
depths. They treat of an unknown love whose height, 
and depth, and Jength, a-d breadth, the apostle says, 
pass understanding. We understand along the edges 
of it by some analogies and experiences; but there has 
been nothing known to mankind—not even in the 
motber’s heart, nor in the lover’s—that was comparable 
to the love which the apostles discerned, and which 
was taucht them in the ministry of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. And when be departed from them, what was 
the fear and the hope of the little primitive band of 
Christians! Men say that he organized the church, 
that he bad a system of doctrines, and that he had a 
code of laws. I tell you, the primitive church had 
simply Jesus Chrisi, the Lover; and Mary corroborates 
this when she says, weeping, in the presence of Christ, 
‘If thou hast taken him away, tell me where thou hast 
laid him,” If she hsd no Christ, she bad nothing. If 
He was gone, all was gone. It is in vain for one whose 
heart is filled with love, and is bereaved of that 
love, to attempt to replace it. What, in the hour of 
stricken grief, is money, or praise, or food, or beauty» 
or pleasure? These things wither and go down when 
love is solitary and alone; but when it lives, it creates 
all things; and when it is supreme, there 1s notbing in 
all creation that can be auxiliary to it, or a substitute 
for it; and in the primitive disciple-band, in the early 
chureb, the one element of glory, of cohesion and of 
propagandism was the love that they had for Jesus 
Christ. They thought of him, they talked of him, 
they boped in him, aod they looked forward to him. 
To them, living was Christ, and dying was Christ. 
They were h's men, They who were in the primitive 
church lived with the expectation that to-day or to- 
morrow, this week or next week, this month or next 
month, all would be over, and they should be with the 
Lord. It was the sense of nearness to Christ, and the 
joyfulress of being in his presence, tbat made up to 
them not ooly every conception of grandeur, but every 
conception of multifarious love. It was these things 
that animated, and were the experience of, the primi- 
tive church. 

Aa it was then so it would be to-day if we believed in 
the second coming of Christ; and it bas been perceiv- 
ing what the effect of this fceling was in the primitive 
church that has ied me to say that I wished I could believe 
in Christ’s second coming into this world; but I cannot 
believe it nor can I infer it. It would be much easier 
for usif we believed that Christ stood at the door, and 
might be revealed in his person this week or next week, 
this month or next month. That was the faith of the 
early church. They believed that Christ was coming 
in their lifetime. All the apostles believed it. We 
have historical evidence that that was their thought. 
They felt, ‘‘ We are living right toward him day by 
day; he is coming to meet us.” 

Such was the ground of enthusiasm in the early 
periods of Christianity. It was no doctrine; no ordi- 
nance; no pride of organization. These were all gone, 
It was this one thing—love to the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and it was out of that came such passages as this: 
‘* Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” which, interpreted, 
means, Clothe yourself with him. Make him the in- 
strument to yourself for every use. He is the source of 
whatever you need. He is all and in all to the highest 
and to the lowest. There is not a want nor an aspira- 
tion, there is not a grief nor a sorrow, there is not a 
mistake nor a sip, that does not find in him its appro- 
priate remedy and instrument. He is everything to 
everybody. 

We have it illustrated in a very small way in the 
household. Many children know very well that in 
the mother is everything they can conceive of in the 
little rouad aud circle of tacir life; but tbat is a poor 
avd faint anslogy, though it is a real one, of the entnu- 
siasm with which the primitive Christians, the disciples 
and apostles, felt that Jesus Christ was their inspiring 
Head, 





Now, experience shows that men will do under the 
personal influence of others what you cannot get them 
to do from a sense of duty, nor from any admiration of 
the general principles of rectitude, nor from their feel- 
ings of patriotism, nor from any philosophical consid- 
erations, nor from mere votive pledges, nor from the 
relationships which they sustain to any church organi- 
zation. How often do we see the fulfillment of the 
sayiug of the apostle that ‘‘ love [charity it is called in 
our version, but it should be love] is the bond [girdle] of 
perfectness!”’ He telly us to put on this garment and 
that garment, and then says, *‘ Take love, like a girdle, 
and bind it around them all, so as to hold them in their 
places, to make them effectua).” 

A young maiden has been brought up in the sweet 
dalliance of leisure in her home, existing and perfectirg 
herself, and yet without any strong motive power. She 
is somewhat heedless, or, rather, she is quite indifferent 
as to the mystery of the cuisine. The mother’s distress 
is that her scatter-brained child will never come to any 
good, She cannot be interested in this direction nor in 
that. But they of experieace and wisdom say, ‘‘ Wait 
for the day of her call, and you will see”; and by and 
by the call is made in the providence of God by the 
proper instrument; and love takes the place of general 
beedlessness and indifference; and her whole life is 
centralized; and she presides over her own family. 

Go now, after several years, and see if there is any 
lack of order or of zeal in ber domestic affairs. Go and 
see if there is on her part any want of care concerning 
things that before she was indifferent to, or that were 
repulsive to her; if she has not learned economy and 
system in the kitchen and in the household; if her life 
does not center itself in the one element of love; if her 
love has not organized all the other elements of her 
being that before hung loose as garments without a 
girdle. 

In the New Testament it is assumed that the central 
and controlling inspiration by which we are to perform 
religious duty is the influence of a personal Saviour, so 
vivid and so individual that we have toward him the 
same kind of euthusiasm that the lover has toward his 
loved one. 

If this be so, I remark that we see the very great 
mischief of the dynastic argume.t, and of the contro- 
versies that prevail concerning the divi.ity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I am constantly brought into the pres- 
ence of persons who suppose tuey do not believe in 
Christ's divinity, and are prepured to set up their camp 
and arrange their artillery for fighting a battle on this 
subject; but I will not contend with them. In the pro 
fessor’s chair and ia books of diuactic cheology, it is all 
very well to set to work and defend the abstract doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ; but the very moment a 
man degius to read the New Testament for an argument- 
ative purpose, and tue question 1n bis mind is dynastic, 
and he is all the time querying as to whether Christ is 
sO much, or sO much, that moment the flavor and the 
peculiar beauty of that element in Jesus Carist is de- 
stroyed; the ground is turned up by the plow of argu- 
meut; the orchards are disbranched, and the gardens 
are trampled by moving camps. There are thousands 
of men to whom, in the controversial periods of the 
church, the whole pleasure to be derived from the con- 
templation of the divinity of Christ bas been by argu- 
ment buried as deep as vineyards ever were by the 
overflow of Vesuvius; and so far as the great practical 
mass of maukind is concerned it is a very pitiful thing 
for men to go into that controversy by which their 
ininds are filled with associations of battles involving 
the use of the most precious things. 

I would if necessary stand in my house and defend it 
if in doing so I tore the very cradle to pieces; if it were 
necessary I would fling against the robbing and murder- 
ing enemy tokens of the very tenderest sentiments of 
life; but it would be only the extremest necessity that 
would lead me to use things that were stained through 
aad through with the colurs of love for the rude pur- 
poses of defense. 

There may be, and there is, a reason for calm debate 
and ciscussion in books for the use of teachers on the 
great question of the real divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ; but I say to every man, When Christ becomes 
to you an object of such supreme love that you can say, 
‘*My thoughts, emctions and inspiratiuns are centered 
in him, my whole hope is based on him,” then you will 
have no interest in controversies about pis divinity. 
You will not care whether men put him a little higher 
or a little lower; nor does he care for their putting bim 
a little higher or a li:tle lower. That is a matter which 
is quite unimportant. It is not for yuu to build dy- 
nasties or to lay down gradations of excellence: it is for 
you to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. And if he is one 
that calls forth your enthusiasm; if yuu feel him to be 
with you as a daily preseuce, in your rising up and in 
your lying down, in your going out and in ) our coming 
in; if the very forms an1 culors of nature bring to you 
some suggestion of him; if you are made patient by the 
contemplation of his character aad disposition; if in the 
hour of pride you are brought into humility by thinking 


of him; if in days of oppression you strive to imitate 
his conduct when, under wrong and indignity, he opened 
not his mouth; if he is continually your pattern in life, 
that isenough. Do not disturb yourself about anything 
else. Putting on the Lord Jesus Christ, that you may 
kuow who he is and what he is, is more important than 
the mere profession of the name of Christ. 

The general conception which many have of religion 
is that it is the general purpose which one forms to live 
an ethical and moral life; that it is living a life of ethics 
superior to that which was known aforetime, and to 
that which is produced by the rude methods of secular 
society. But putting on the Lord Jesus Christ is more 
than that. When a mao enters the Christian life he 
swears fidelity to the Lord Jesus Christ as a soldier swears 
fidelity to his flag and to the c »mmander tbat he is 
under, He undertakes to be governed by proper regu- 
lations, and to yield obedience to them with cheerful 
enthusiasm. 

Do you suppose there was a s»ldier that went out 
with Sherman’s army who did not carry in his bosom a 
thumping, rollicking heart, indifferent to whether they 
went up or down, and saying ‘‘ This way or that way, 
if 1t is what the General wants, that is what we want’’? 
The armies were pervaded, on both sides, with this 
same enthusiastic fidelity to their commanders. 

So the Lord Jesus Christ is our Leader; and there is 
to be on our part a yielding with alacrity to bis wish 
and his will, not from a sense of duty alone, and not 
because if we do not obey him ill will betide us, but 
from the primary and direct influence of an entbusiastic 
love. 

‘* The love of Christ constraineth us,” says the apos- 
tle. Again he says, ‘‘ The life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith in the Son of God who loved 
me.”” It was the love that Christ bore bim that sus- 
tained him. The sense that one has loved you, and 
has done a great, work for you, is an unspeakable com- 
fort and support to you. 

When I was a child, less than two years of age, my 
mother, who has stood as the gate of heaven to me 
ever since, was accustomed to take me aside, and, in 
prayer, laying her hand upon my little roguish head, set 
me apart as a missionary. It was ber wish tbat I shouid 
grow up and bea preacher of the Gospel to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. I, in the beginning of my 
Christian life, knowing these facts determined that 
I would fuifill that wieh; and for a year I trained my- 
self wito tne understanding that I was to be a mission- 
ary. But my father, who knew my tendencies better 
than I did, overruled this purpose, and | have never 
been a missionary in one sense; but in another sense I 
have been: for it has pleased God to answer my mother’s 
prayers and my preaching resounds around the whole 
earth. 

I think I can say with al] simplicity and truth that to 
be known as an eminent preacher, while it is not pain- 
ful, is not specially agreeable; but to know that my ser- 
mons are read in the mission stations of every English- 
speaking land on the globe, that they are read in the 
forests of Siberia, that they are read throughout the 
great forests of our west and soutb, and that there is not 
an island where the English tongue is spoken that the 
gospel as preached in this Church bas not echoed so 
that I am in some sense a missionary to the whole 
worli—that is a peculiar and undyiog pleasure to 
me. 

Now the remembrance that my mother so loved me 
and that she dedicated me to mankind; the remem- 
brance that it was her thought, and that it was the 
inspiration of her prayer that I was to be set apart not to 
be a great man for myself but to be connected with the 
welfare of the human race—I have never lost the 
inspiration of it; nor bave I ceased to be thankful to my 
m ther, and to reverence ber, that she had such a 
thought and wish with regard to me. 

And, oh, when I think that a Greater than she bad se: 
me apart, not alone for all this, but to be exalted after- 
wards, with principalities, and powers, and thrones acd 
dominions for a very illustrious service 1n the interpre- 
tation of the glory of God in the other and end’ess life 
—what language can express the feeling which I have 
that I should be consecrated and dedicated to Him that 
loved us, and that, having loved his own, will love ther 
unto the end! 

Coristian brethren, if you are deficient in any respect 
it is in the enthusiasm of personal love for Jesus Christ 
—the overflowing daily love that is made a very easy 
sacrifice, and that makes every sacrifice easy. I beseech 
you, therefore, in the language of the apostle, ‘‘ Put on 
tbe Lord Jesus Christ.” By him be made warm, by 
him wholesome, and by bim, beautiful. In him live, in 
bim die, and in him live again, and live forever. 


“ 








—Weare to have sorrow and suffering; but we are not to 
wear them as garments. It is for us, if we be true Christians, 
to have such a constant tendency toward joyfulness that 
when sorrows come we shall be able to strike them through 





with the light and color of hope. 
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Correspondence. 


CURRENT DELUSIONS. 
Ill. THAT PERISHABLE ARTICLES ARE UNPROFITABLE.— 
THAT THE PROFITS OF TRADE ARE ONLY ON ONE SIDE. 
Editors Christian Union : 

WI ti1aM CosBETT boasted that he always wrote not only 
so that he could be understood, but so that he could not be 
misunderstood. If he really carried out his boast, the sub- 
ject of the balance of trade might be made clear by him. 
For my own part do not claim to have any such com- 
mand of language. I almost despair of ever convincing 
anybody of anything, when it seems impossible to make 
the majority of people comprehend the simple truth, as 
plain to me as the sun in the heavens, that ‘‘exports” 
mean what we give away, and ‘imports’? mean what 
other people give to us. Even a bright little school-ma’am, 
like Priscilla Alden, professes her inability to understand 
this. And vet, the mere fact that Priscilla saved money as 
a school-teacher ought to be enough to convince her, and 
everybod else, of the correctness of this definition: for, 
pray, do not all school-teachers, clergymen, lawyers, and 
professional people in general live and thrive by exporting 
nothing and importing a great deal? William M. Evarts 
and Charles O’Conor are both reputed to be rich men ; 
and for forty years past their exports (that is, the amount 
of actua] merchandise sent by them to other people) have 
consisted of perhaps twenty dollars’ worth of stationery in 
each year. They are representatives of a class numbering 
hundreds of thousands in this country alone, none of whom 
grow anything, or manufacture anything, or export any- 
thing out ideas. I am not now arguing that such people 
are useful. Perhaps lawyers, lke myself, and school- 
mistresses, like Priscilla, ought to be exterminated, as some 
social reformers pr pose that we shall be. All that I now 
say is that we, and thousands upon thousands like us, 
maintain a very comfortable living upon a business con- 
sisting exclusively of imports. 

But I notice two or three things quietly taken for granted 
by all my critics. They all assume, as a matter of course, 
that American imports from abroad censist of useless lux- 
uries, and that the American people run into debt for 
them. I do not believe this to be true; but, true or not, 1 
have never said a word in favor of imports under either of 
these conditions. I simply assert two things: first, that if 
we did not import something, whether merchandise or gold, 
which was of greater value to us than the merchandise 
which we export, we should be doing a losing business: 
second, that mere money is one of the least profitable and 
least desirable articles of import. 

Your Illinois correspondent thinks that he has adopted a 
different theory, because he says that he spends less than 
he receives, and has succeeded very well upon that. But 
this is exactly my theory, because spending is exporting, 
and receiving is importing, and I insist that nations, as 
well as. dividuals, must receive more than they send out. 
in order to do a profitable business. Priscilla sees the 
weak point in her argument, and admits that it is for her 
advantage to buy anything that would make her farm 
more valuable and mere productive. In so doing she gives 
away her case, for I have never said or believed that the 
importation of needless and useless articles added to the 
prosperity of the country. But Priscilla must admit that 
no amount of gold or greenbacks, so long as she keeps them 
in exactly that form, would make her farm more valuable. 
or add to its powers of production. Much as she despises 
silk dresses, she i- not able to live without clothes, and 
needs something to keep herself warm during this cold 
winter. She could keep herself warm even in a silk dress, 
and do her work well in it, although it might be a little ex- 
travagant; but she cannot keep herself warm in gold or 
greenbacks, let her try ever so hard. Doubtless it is more 
sensible for her to buy a woolen dress; but when did I ever 
say that we ought to import silk dresses rather than 
woolen? So our Illinois friend admits that if there was a 
balance coming to him 1m cash, he would use it in purchas- 
ing his neighbor’s notes. So t at even he finds something 
better than gold for his own use; and does he think that his 
neighbor will pay interest on his notes if all his money is 
invested in gold? Will he not invest it in plows, seed, 
laborers’ wages, horses and cattle? And do we not all éx- 
change money as quickly as possible for something more 
useful; and is not that our only way of making any profit 
out of it? 

One more delusion is suggested by Priscilla’s letter. 
Her husband is a farmer: but she is terribly alarmed at 
the idea of importing ‘‘ perishable articles.” Yet she re- 
joices in her hus}and’s preduction of corn, hay and pota- 
toes; and, pray, what are they but most perishable articles? 
Does she think that her good John is injuring the world and 
ruining trade by devoting his whole time to raising these 
perishable articles? And if not, why are other Johns, in 
other parts of the world, any more to blame than her John? 
Why are they not contribating just as much to the good 
of the world by raising their perishable articles as he by 
raising his? Does Piiscilla know that so vast a proportion 
of the wealth and prosperity of the world is dependent 
upon perishable articles that there never is in existence on 
the face of the whole earth three times as much value, in 
what we call accumulated wealth, as is produced every 
year in perishable articles? Yet such is the fact, as statistics 
abundantly demonstrate. Perishable articles, such as food 
and clothes, are more important than anything else; and 
land and houses, which Pi iscilla seems to think are of such 
tremendous value, are really worth comparatively 
nothing, except for the purpose of producing food and 
clothes. In other words, the imperishable property of the 
world is absolutely valueless except as a means of produc- 
ing perishable articles, Man, himself, is one of the most 





perishable of articles. A whole generation dies in less 
than forty years; and it is said that each man loses his en- 
tire substance in seven years; and, certainly, a large part 
of the body wastes every day. Your silk dress Priscilla, 
does not perish half as fast as your body does. But which 
is more valuable, the human body, which constantly per- 
ishes, or the great unconscious mass of earth, which re- 
mains substantially unchanged? 

But the editor has answered Priscilla Alden so well 
that I must pass over her other points, and briefly review 
another delusion, which unconsciously influences many per- 
sons, who nevertheless shrink from expressing it as clearly 
as was done last week by a Pennsylvania correspondent. 
This is the belief that there can be only one profit cn a 
trade, and that what the se!ler gains the buyer must needs 
lose. ‘“J.G. D.” believing this logically maintains that 
America, as a whole, can make no profit out of transactions 
between its own citizens, since what one gains another 
must lose. And he also concludes that all the profit of the 
nation, as a whole, is to be found in the amount of money 
which is imported from foreign nations, in settlement of the 
“balance of trade.” Now this is good sound logic, from 
the starting point of Priscilla Alden and all who hold the 
balance of trade theory; and I admire the courage with 
which “J. G. D.” goes straight to his conclusions. That 
these conclusions are directly contrary to notorious 
facts does not diminish my respect for ‘J. G.D.” The 
man who maintains that two and two make five ought to 
agree that three and three make seven; but you don’t 
meet such honest reasoners every day. 

And although statistics, and the observation of any of 
us, demonstrate that the annual profits of the American 
people are much more than ten times the whole amount of 
‘*money or its equivalent” received by us from abroad in 
any year, and five hundred times greater than the amount 
thus received by us on the average of the last twenty, forty 
or sixty years, commend me to ‘‘J. G. D.,” who, seeing cor- 
rectly enough that this could not be so if his theory was 
sound, sticks to his theory, and says, ‘‘If the facts don’t 
bear out my theory, so much the worse for the facts.” He 
must excuse the rest of us, however, from following his 
lead, in view of the single indisputable fact that this coun- 
try has always, during the last thirty years, exported 
more money than it has received from abroad, with very 
trifling exceptions in three years, and yec has grown richer 
all the time. 

The mistake lies in the quiet assumption that, in trade, 
a profit can only be made on one side. The truth is, that 
in every healthy trade, and in the vast majority of bar- 
gains, there is a profit on both sides at once. Thus, if a 
farmer trades wheat for a suit of clothes, both he and the 
tailor are equally producers and consumers, and both 
make a profit. Everyone sees this, when the transaction 
takes the form of barter; but they are puzzled by the same 
thing, when money is paid on each side. Yet if the farmer 
receives money for his wheat from a banker, and pays the 
same money to the tailor, who in turn pays it the banker for 
the wheat, what difference is made? Both parties make a 
profit, just as much as if they had bartered with each 
other. 

Even in the case of bargains made between a producer 
on one side and a mere consumer on the other, there is a 
profit on both sides. An editor buys bread, and the baker, 
of course, makes a profit; but does not the editor, too? 
How can he do his work without bread? It is to him what 
fuel is to the steam engine, or oil to the Jamp. Can we 
save anything by doing entirely without food or clothes 
this winter? If not, then it is profitable for us to buy 
them—quite as much so as it is for the seller to sell them. 

Now that which is true in these instances is true in the 
vast majority of cases. Natural laws regulate all these 
matters so perfectly that no one can in the long run evade 
them. ‘trade which is not profitable to both sides very 
soon comes to anend. People seem to think that because 
a few men are able for a time to make a living at other 
people’s expense therefore whole nations can doso. But 
they can’t. Not so much as one-twentieth part of the 
world can live by unfair means: although probably 
nineteen-twentieths of the world try it occasionally. 
Every dollar of real wealth has been created honestly. 
All dishonesty, cheating and one sided transactions fail to 
add anything to the world’s collective wealth, and nearly 
always fail to bring a profit even to the men that practice 
such things. 

Consequently, it is a great mistake to suppose that our 
country as a whole is not enriched by trade between its 
own people. Its wealth is far more increased by that than 
by all its foreign commerce. But that is no reason for 
discouraging foreign trade, as some wise men want to do. 
On the contrary, the more trade we carry on abroad the 
more we shall be able to do at home; and the more we do 
at home the more we can do abroad: always provided that 
it be honest, legitimate trade, on which both sides make a 
profit. 

The readers of the Christian Union-would no doubt be 
weary of this discussion before it was half finished, and 
may be tired of it already. So I will close by simply men- 
tioning a few delusions that are almost universally cur- 
rent, and which lie at the foundation of all the objections 
that have bee. made to my previous articles. Readers 
must think out the argument for tiiemselves. 

The following beliefs, then, are mere delusions: 

1, That a nation ought to export more than it imports; 
that is, to give more than it takes. 

2. That money is the most desirable article to receive in 
settlement of any foreign balances due to us. 

83. That money is of any use except to be spent upon 
something more useful as soon as possible. 

4. That the profit of trade is, as a rule, or can often be, 
anly on one side, 





5. That nations, as a rule, run in debt for the nominal 
excess of their imports over their exports. 

6. That any country can become prosperous in the long 
run at the expense of another. 

7. That the financial misfortunes of one country can 
ever benefit another, or even that such misfortunes can 
fail to injure all other commercial countries. 

8. That the wealth of the world ever does, or ever can, 
consist mostly of imperishable articles. 

9. That it is better to borrow money at 6 per cent. from 
our own citizens than at 4 per cent. from foreigners. 

10. That the return of our national bonds, caused partly 
by the doubt cast upon our credit by the silver and green- 
back agitation, and partly by the depressed condition of 
trade having reduced our rates of interest to 4 per cent., 
is a matter of congratulation. 

11. That free trade between cities ng on opposite 
sides of the Hudson River is essential to prosperity, but 
free trade between cities lying on opposite sides of the St. 
Lawrence is ruinous. 

12. That the workman is better off when his wages are 
$4 a day, and wheat $2 a bushel, than when his wages are 
$2 a day and wheat $1. 

13. That Congress ever had, or ever can have, wisdom 
enough to decide for us whether we ought to buy goods 
from foreigners or from each other. 

14. That the interference of Congress, or of any other 
body of men, however wise, with the natural course of 
honest trade, can do anything for the nation except what 
stopping the circulation of the blood would do for the body. 

15. That because this is a great country, two and two 
wil) not make four here, and American water will run 
up-hill. 

With these closing suggestions [ leave the field of politi- 
cal economy for the present. 


Tuos. G. SHEARMAN. 


TERMS OF FELLOWSHIP. 
To the Editors of the Christian Union : 

I AMa plain man, and not much given t suse of the 
pen, but will try and make myself understood. I am not 
quite clear what Mr. Beecher is driving at in his sermon 
published by you last week (Christianity an Inward Life.) 
Does he mean to say that it would be right and best for 
Evangelical Christians to fellowship with Universalists 7 
I draw the inference that he does from the reading of his 
sermon, and I think that Mr. Beecher should plainly say 
soif he believes it, and therefore I ask the question. His 
sermons have been a great comfort to me for years, and I 
have met very little in them that I am now unwilling to 
endorse. I do not believe that the Universalist doctrine is 
Christ’s doctrine, and I do believe that Christ taught that 
the wicked would be punished after death. If Mr. Bee 
thinks that it does not make any difference aman 
believes and inculcates as doctrines drawn from God’s 
word so long as in all other respects he does right, I beg 
leave to differ from him. A man may pos:ess all the vir- 
tues, and yet cling to one error that destroys the whole of 
them. One came to Jesus to know what he should do to 
be saved, and it is said, ‘‘ Jesus loved him,” and yet 
doubt was lost (Mark x., 17-22). A man may be honest, 
true and loving, so that everybody shall speak well of him, 
and yet hold to one fatal error that will destroy all his 
goodness, and outweigh all that there is in him that we 
can commend; ard weuld it not be the duty of all, includ- 
ing his most intimate friends, to condemn him, and even 
exclude him from their friendship, if he persisted in incul- 
cating his error after being remonstrated with? E. D. 

SING SING, Jan. 20. 
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Mr. Beecher seems to us to have made his meaning 
sufficiently clear ip the sermor to which yon ajlude. 
We bave only to say in addition (1) that Christians are 
1ot in fact accustomed in actual life to messure mén by 
their opinions, but to fellowsbip those of a pure and 
good character, without asking respecting their intellee- 
tual opinions; and (2) that the only test which the New 
Testament recognizes is that afforded again and again 
by Jesus Christ himself in the aphorism, ‘ By their 
fruits ye sball know them.” The creed is the instru- 
meot with which the character is made. We mey re- 
fuse to use a plow which will not subsoil; but it would 
be singular bigotry which should refuse to accept good 
wheat b cause the meadow land on which it was crown 
was not plowed with our sort of plow. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
Messrs. Editors: 

REFERRING to your answer to the ‘ Deist’’ in last 
week’s Christian Union, and by way of confirming your 
statement that ‘‘many of the Presbyterian churches 
admit to membership simply on satisfactory evidence of 
repentance toward God and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ let me mention a fact out of my own experience. 
A number of years ago I united on confession with Dr. 
John Hall’s church in this city. All that was required of 
me, in a single private interview with the pastor, was to 
acknowledge my trust in the Lord Jesus Christ as a per- 
sonal Saviour. I came before no session or examining 
committee, and was not obliged to subscribe to any dog- 
matic statement of belief. The ‘doctrines of the Trinity , 
total depravity, election and everlasting punishment,” 
subscription to which the ‘‘ Deist’’ seems to think an essen 
tial preliminary to church membership, were not so much 
as mentioned. 

I hardly think that the Fifth Avenue Church or its 
pastor will be accused of unevangelical tendencies, and 
can only wish that the ‘‘ Deist’’ were within reach of 
its communion if he cannot find one equally open nearer 
his home. E. McC, 

NEw York, Jan, 31, 
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Bhrich & Co., Now Vor... ccccsccsccccccvesscocees las 





EDUCATIONAL, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Ageucy, N.Y. 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston... 11 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O......cccscccccccccrccce isl 
FARM MACHINES. 
Vt. Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt 107, “41 
HOTELS. 





Albemarle Hotel, New York.... phaneennne nee 
8t. Nicholas Hotei, “ Me Sxenss) aeeeouaaein .. Bl 
HOUSEHOLD GOODs, 

Great American Tea CO......cccccccccccecoccccees 135 
Roval Baking Powder Co .......cc.eeeseeeeeeeeees 135 
Robt. Wells, New Vurk, Teus........csccccccssers 185 
D.S. Wiitberger, Phiiadelyhia, Wasb Biue..... 141 
HYGIENIC, 

Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore.. Sebadasweaiautnas 142 
TT. RARE, BOG TOME cs casicniaves coasters 142 
ENE SEAN aiiecncwencdoccesaienascasanes 131 
Deliuc & Co., “™ eaesdoenebecesvoceroneeseaceese 142 
Pulvermacher Galvanic , New Y. psssegoeas 1k 
Seabury & Johnson, New York eaedNnebiedpenh 142 
Di. (. E. Shoemaker, Keading, Pa................ 142 
INSURANCE, 

Atlantic Mutual insurance Co., New York...... i4 


Continental Fire Insurance (o., New York...... lito 
Liverpool and London and Globe, U.S. Branch. i135 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark, N.J...... 185 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Brooklyn................. 135 
INVESTMENTS, 

Oo. M. Barnes, Lansing, Mich....... panubaledaltacp. ee 
W. BI. Coffin, 86. LOUl6, MO... .cc.ccccvessccccccces MM 
Henry Clews & Co., New York........ccce.00 sees ldo 
Vermilye & Co.. New York ...ccccccccsccccccccess 145 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Biglow & Main, New York. 2ads.......... 
W.H. Boner & ‘o., Philacelphia,..... 
O. Ditson & Co., Buston and N. Y.... 





Horace M King, New me DE hada dy sedesCunsntanme’ 2 
W.A. Pond & ©o., | Sib eeeeneaeaeenns 131 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Chickering & Sun, Piauos, New York............ 144 
D. M. Read & Cu., Pitch Pipes, “ woees. canes MD 


PRINTING PRESSES & MATERIALS, 
National Printers’ Warehouse, New York...... 44 
PUBLICATIONS, 

A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 2 ads8............ 
Claxton, Remsen and Haffeltinger, Phila........ 
Cusse.l, Petter & Galpin, me wy ork 
Deworest’s Mouthiy, 
Harper Bros., 
Legeat Bros., 

J. B. Lippineott & Co., Philadelphia............. 
Macmil an & Co., New York. 2ads.. 
Geo. Munro, New York... 
Nelson & Phillips, New York 
National Quarterly Review, New York ... ..... 142 
Peovle’s Pulpit, New York....... ‘ 
Levnard Scott Pub. Co., New York. 
Saturday Magazine, Boston beaseseces 
Sunday Afternoon, Springtield, Mass. 
N. Tibbals & Son, New York........... 
Zell, Dav.s & Co., Philadelphia 


RUBBER GOODs, 













D. Hodgman & Co.. New York.......cccce.ssecccce 144 
SCROLL WORK. 
G. W. Read & Co., Wouds, New York............ 144 


SEEDSMEN & NURSERIES. 
es es SPU I, BOT WOON osin ss icccccsvescceste 





D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.........sceese08 
James J. H. Gregory, Marbiehead, Mass. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York....... 
Innisfaj.en Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 

SOM. VIG, NE, Tle Wesccesicccswssctnscscacaes 

e SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Meriden Britannia Co., New York...............- 144 
Middietown Plate Co., Middletown, Conn....... 144 
STATIONERY, &c. 

Mzbie, Todd & Co., New York, Gold Pens....... 144 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Conn., Cards ..... 142 
Daniel Siote & Co., New York, Scrap Buoks..... 41 








J ANS Y_ LEE, Whoa. Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
1 ed B-tter Bide Awee, Janet’s Choice, Let- 
te fin the Candle, Home, Sweet Home, Killarney, 
You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), Cecilia 
March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waitz, 
Speak to Me. When the Corn is Waving, Annie 
Dear, Katy’s apteet Temperance Battle Cry. Pop- 
ular music. Each 3 cts.3 any 6 for 24e.3 or 13 for 
50c. Femeas stamps taken. WM. H. BONER & 
co., Agents, No. 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


i ke SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Pubiic or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 


ing Interiors in every detail, Work shipped 
to any distance, 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
Sts mps. 





Business Department,.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum: Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


308STON OFFICE: Crocker & 
Bromfield Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Stickney, 21 


Room 99, Ashland Block. 





Cc onsenneben fer the Nervous, 


There are those who are never well and 
never really sick, but always in bondage to 
debility and pain. These may induce changes 
so radical and permanent as to be the nucleus 
of a more healthy mind and body for all sub- 
sequent hfe by taking VITALIZED PHOS 
PHATES, a brain and nerve food. Physicians 
have prescribed 150,000 packages in all forms 
of debility and nervousness. F. Crosby, 666 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. For sale by Druggists. 

The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in allits appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 

For particulars regarding Electric Relts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
Principais, Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gi-v" 
ernesses for Schools and ern positions to 
a and good schools to pare 

or address, Miss M. J. YC UNG, 23 Union 
ouaue, New York. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious tofiuences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library fees only se a vear. Over 1,000 svudente, 
Fal! ‘erm, + Winter Term, Dec. Spring 
Term March 1 For circulars address 


J. B. T. MARSH, 8ec., Oberlin, 0. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the Coilege matagement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As «a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectua! wens Address 
Frot. wich B. RIC B. 
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THE POLITIC: a +U TURE OF FRANCE. 
By ———— a ANDIER, Deputy of the 
Seine, Fra 
THE AMERIC ‘AN EXPORT TRADE. By F. 
H. MORSE, late U. S. Consul-General at 
Londc 
MORALITY IN FRANCE. 
PRESSENSE, Of Paris. 
et AND T as EAST. 1. By 
BLIND, Londo 
IN CONFLICT WITH SCIENCE. A review 
= a, Tyndall, by AN AMERICAN ME- 
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THE LITE RRARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 
RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. By GBORGE 
BARNETT SmitTH, London. 














EDGAR 


By EDMOND DE 


KARL 


Price by mail, postpaid, 50c. Per Ann., $5. 





This Review wiil hereafter be publishe* month. 
ly. For sale by all newsdealers and booksellers. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
_ilt and 113 William St., N.Y. 


TRUE GHOST STORY! 


With Charles Dickens’ Letters shewing that he, 
Layard, Bulwer and others, thought it “very re- 
markable.”’ Published exciusively in the 


SATURDAY MAGAZINE 


Of Feb. Ist, 1879, from advance sheets. 
OFFICE: 11 BROMFIELD S8T.. BOSTON, MAss. 
ay York Agent, A. BRENTANO, Jr., Union Sq. 

or_sale by the News Uompanies. Single num- 
w... Eight Cents. (Stamps will do.) 
NOY ‘10K, Send AT (or in stamps) and try 
four weeks of the Magazin 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Memoir of Rev. Francis 
Hodgson, B.D. 


Scholar, Poetand Divine. By hisson, the Rev. 
James T. Hodgson, M.A. Containing nu- 
merous Letters from Lordand Lady Byron 
and Miss Leigh to Provost Hodgson, who 
was an intimate friend of Byron. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. 12mo, $5. 

“A book that bas added so much of a healthy 
nature to our knowledge of Byron, and that econ- 


tains so richa store of delightful correspondence.” 
(Atheneum. 

‘The new matter relating to Lord Byron is espe- 
cially interesting, because it shows how he revealed 
himself to Coristian friends, and the estimate they 





piaced upon his character anJ conduct.’’—| Nation. 
A DICTIONARY 
OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1874), 
BY EMINENT WRITERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
Edited by 
CEORCE CROVE, 
Part 5, Price $1.25. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT TWELVE 
QUARTERLY PARTS. 


Annual Subscription, $4.00. 


D.C.L. 


Now Ready. 





“ The new Dictionary prumises to be by far the 
best of the kind in English, and one of the best io 
any language. Quite indispensable to musical pevo- 
ple of every Gegree.”” [New York lfribune 

* Dr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
is a book of great merits and small biemishes. It 
contains More genuine and pew information than 
any work of the same class previously published. 


DANTE. 


AN ESSAY. 
By the Very Rev, R. W. CHURCH, M.A., D.C.L. 


Dean of St, 
12mo, $1.75. 


‘The republication in an accessible form of 
De an Churen’s Essay op Dante will be most wel- 
come to all who fee! even the slightest 1uterest in 
its subject. It is seldom tbat periodical literature 
pruduces anytbing so worthy of preservation as 
thi: eSsay. . It is one of the finest pieces of 
literary c riticism which English literature of the 
last thirty years bas produced.’’—[Academyg. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


No. 22 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Paul’s. 





NELSON & PHILLIPS 


Have recently issued a 


Library of Biblical & Theological 
Literature. 


Edited by Drs. CROOKS and HURST. 
VOLUME i. NOW READY. 
BEING AN 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. 


By REV. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D., 
OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 
BVO, PP. 138 ....crceccccccccccesccecces coerce $4.00. 

This volume, the first to appear of the above- 
named library,is from original sources and con- 
tuins the latest literature of its subject. It 
discusses carefully the text, genuineness. and 
authenticity of each bovk of the Old ana New Tes- 
tament, and is espeeially full up_un the controve. - 
sies relative tothe Pentateuch and the Gugpel of 
St. John. It will be an indispensabvie work to 
every traveling minister and valuable to all stu- 
dents of Seripture. In size it is a large octavy of 
738 pages. Copious indexes direct the reader to 
every important topie or author noticed. 

New Edition, containiog Topical Index. 


THE PEOPLE'S COMMENTARY. 


By AMOS BINNEY, 
Author of the * Theological Compend Improved.” 


12m0......+. sbeenesesesecscones -$3.00. 


Including Brief Notes on the New Testament, 
with Copious Keferences to Paraliel and Lilastra- 
tive Scripture Pussages designed to assist Bibie 
students and Common Readers tu Understana tne 
Meaning of the Insprred Word. With an Intro- 
duction by Dunie: Steele, D.D., author of “ Love 
Enthroned,”’ and “* Commentary on Joshua,” ete. 

For the lust six months of this yer it will be an 
invaluable help to those who stady the Interna 
tional Lessons, as it covers all of the ground in 
the tessons. 





CHRISTIAN LIFE AND PRACTICE 
IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
k. DE PRESSENSF, D.D. 
~ being the fourt hb and last volume of * Early 
Years of Christ anity.’ 
MILE-STONE PAPERS ON CHRIS- 
TIAN PROGRESS. 


Doctrinal, Ethical, and Experimental. 
By DANIEL STEELH, D.D. 


l6mo . $1.00. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 








805 Broadway, N.Y. 


New and Attractive Collections ot 


CHURCH: MUSIC. 


NICHOLL’S 
Sacred Quartettes and 
Anthems. 


Price $2.50. 


GLEASON’= 


MOTETTE COLLECTION. 


Price 0. 
Bothof these books contain some of the ehoic- 
est work of the best modern masters, and while 
care has been taken to keep out everything of a 
trivial character, the music will be found to be, 
throughout, of a pleasing and popular character 
27d adapted to ali denominations. 

Published by 


WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, Broadway, bet. 15th and 
16th Streets, New York. 


Oblong quarto, board covers. 


Oblong quarto, board covers. 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had 
athorough trial at the Conservatory, and bas 
been largely used in other places. 

It differs from other Methods in being com- 
posed of Three Parts or Books. 

PART I, for the First Grade of Learners, 
has 72 pages, the Elements, Five-finger and 
other Exercises, easy Studies ard Tunes, and 
is in itself a good, easy instruction Book. 

PART If. for the Second Grade, bas 83 
pages, more difficult Exercises, Scales, and 
Studies, and a number of Pieces from the 
works of great Masters. 

PART Ut. for the Third Grade, has 116 
pages, Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a 
few good Studies and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, 
mailed for 6 cts. Circulates 20,000 per Month. 
Music, News, &c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
: 711 and 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


SEND $3 (for THE ORPHEUS— King’s 
SEND Journal of Music, 14 onaen at 
{ Chotce Music. Best Out. 


HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
CENTS = 





Park Place, N. Y¥. 


NOW READY. 


Gospel Temperance Hymnal, 


EDITED BY 
Rev. J.B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab e Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. It is alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 





Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE, 


A. S, BARNES & CO,, Publishers, 


New York and a 


THE THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 


Out TO BAY * ( Near. B Bold, Handsome Type. 
VERNE’S NEW BOOK, 
THE HISTORY OF GREAT VOYAGES 7 ane 
GREAT NAVIGATORS. First half. . We 


LATE Iss Es. 
4'7. Macleod of Dare, by William Black -1e 
466. aoe Lecoq, by Emile ere 
14 eves 
464, Gerald Fitzgerald, oy Charles Lever...... 
461. The Arabian Nights, Part LL .. en 
4°0. The Arabian Nights, Pert Bsscoses 
459. The Doctor’s Wife, by M. BK. Brad ion. 
45s. Nancy, By Rhod« Br. ughton. 
457. The Last 9* the Ruthvens, by Miss Muive . 
456. John Ha ifax, Gentieman, by Miss Mu), 
(clear, bold. handsome type).............. * snc, 
2, Joho Halitax Gentieman (sma:ler type) .. ie. 
455. Paul Faber, Surgeon, oy Guo. Macdunald.,.20e. 
454. Littie Barefoot, by Berthola Auerbach.....l0c. 
4:3. The Princess of the Moor. by E. Mariitt. 








452. An Odd Couple, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
451. Lady Silverdale’s sweetheart, by W. Black, Ie. 
Meade. ° 


45". Water Gypsies, by L T. 

449. More Bitter than Death. 

448. On Horseback through aA: 
Freda Burnaby 

447. Filthy t.ucre by Albany de Fr utbianque.. 

446. When the ShipC. mes Hu me. Besant & Rice 10°. 

445. Ihe Baby, by the author of Phyliis. Mullie 
Bawn, &c.; also, Michsel Gargrave’s Har- 
vest. by Mrs. J. H. Riddell (both in —, 





444. A Letter on Corpulence, by Wm. ‘Banting. luc. 
443. Pomeroy Abbey (new novel), by Mra. H. 


442. ape. Notary’s Daughter, by | ad y Fullértoa. ze 
441. "Twa-+in Trafaigar Buy. Besant and Rice. 

440. The. Sorrow «f a Secret ang a 
book. Will, both by Mary Cecil Hay, one 

WOK. ee. .10e, 

414. A Captain at 15, Jules Verne, first half.. ... We. 

414. A Captain at ls, Jules Verne, secona half...10c 

For sale by newsdealers at above prices, or sent 

post-paid,on receipt of 12 cents for WW centr 1 p- 

bers, and 25 cents for 20cent numbers, by GEORGE 
MUNX#O, Nos. 17 to 27 Vandewauter st., New York. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, airs 


Monthly, ~ Ch —— erature, $4.00 
cents. Published 





e iNCO? copies 2 
per J. ob LIP} T & CO,, PRILADELPHIa. 
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Books and Authors. 


DR. TALMAGE’S SERMONS. 

If we had thought that tbis so widely advertised 
course of serm>ns was one of extracrdinary merit and 
deserv: d «xtracrdinary advertising we should, rerbaps, 
have aided our contemporaries in the work «f adver- 
tising it; but so far as we could judge from the very 
imperfect reports in the duily papers there was nothing 
rematkable in the s.rmens in avy point of view, and 
now that Dr. Talmage has publisbed them and sent 
them forth to the larger congregation, the American 
pe ple, we are compelled to say that this ficst impres- 
sion has been corfirmed by a carful readicg. The 
heraldi: g, the advertising acd the discussion have heen 
extraordivary, but the sermons themselves sre common- 
place. If the preacher were indicted for preaching scn- 
sational sermons, ard this v.Jume were brought iato 
court as the «nly eviderce in support of the ind ctment, 
the jury would be compelled to render a verdict of ‘‘ not 
guliy.”) Thy wigh! thi: k from certain phrases in the 
s‘rmous—whcther justly or not we do not say—tbat 
there bed bien more or l.ss of an attempt 'o produce a 
sensation; they might be convinced by extrascous evi 
d.nce, by testimony showing what crowds flocked to 
hear thm, by witnesses who heard them delivered o: 
by files of the dsily papers discussirg them, that they 
actuaily bad produced a sensation; but if they bad 
nothing but the prinied pages ov whico to form their 
verdict they would acquit the preacber of sensativnal- 
ism. H  wever they sounded, they muy be read from 
begi: nirg to end without any m sre sentation than one 
of wond:r that a gun of so small a bore should bave 
produced so loud a bang. There is absolutely notbing 
in them tha: has not bres said over and over again by 
ike ministers in New York without the least su-picion 
that they were saying anything exira rdinary. Toe 
press has gravely discussed the ques'ion whether the 
pleacner ought ever to describe vice. There is no 
question as 10 his right to do so. Isaiph di scribes vice 
in the fifth chapter f bis pro.h cy; Paul describes vie 
in tbe first chap erof R mans. Certai: ly the Christian 
U.ion wou'd not cordemn a preacter for accura'ely 
and effectively describing the sps against woich be 
wishes to warn his bearers; for Mr. Beecher de 
scribed gam litg in his well-known lecture to youog 
men, ard did it so gr:pbically that the whole c ty was 
agog to know how be got his information. But Dr. 
Talmage does n thing of the kind. One cannot but 
wonder why, since be has so litle to say about the 
vices of the city, be had ary need to take a policeman 
ard visit its hau ts. The only 1 ew thing he tells us in 
this whole series of sermons is not true; viz, that there 
is not t» be found aay magnificesce io the haunts of 
iniqaity, that the furniture is second-hand, and that the 
co-tiest pic'ure could be bought for tive dollars. The 
d.vil baits his hooks with all sorts of bait, and uses 
cheap when costly is not :equired; but if Dr. Talmage 
did n t see on his rou. ds a picture worth more than 
five dollars bis policeman Cheated him. We do not fiud 
a sing’e o' her epecific statement that i: dica es avy pecu- 
liar Kuowledge of tne bhauuts of vice. He continuaily 
promises wha he js going to show in the next serwon, 
but he never shows a. ything. He brings bis hearers to 
the do. r, says ‘* Ioside that door are sights that I could 
show you! lut’—and then he moralizes. He p ques 
curiosity, but docs nothing to satisfy it. He takes his 
brusp, dips it in the colors on the palette, flouri-bes it 
over the empty canvas, and then tel.s his hi arers to go 
home a.dcome avaia next Suuday. The chief ser sa- 
tion in reading these sermons is a wonder that they 
should have produccd ary sensation. We confess we 
do pot u ders and it, for Dr. Talmage is unquesti nably 
an orator—though of a somewhat rude ard semi-bai baric 
sort. He exercises a great, tough never a Jastirg o 
profou:d influence over the minds uf hearers, and in a 
less d grce influences the miuds.of resders. He is not 
an artist; (ut as ascene pa ntcr he has vot his «qual in 
the Americ.n pulpit. But all his power is wanting in 
these sermons. Wes be frightened at hs own b Idness? 
Woten he came to urdertake the work of painticg the 
scenes through which he bad passed asa preparauon 
fur tuis course did his c mscience refuse to allow him 
to €x.re.se his art, because be kuew that the only effect 
would be to send teu men to wilness it fur themselves 
to one that would be warned away? Let us at least 
hope tbat this 1s the true cxplananop. For if i. dced 
his couseunce got the better of bis ambition, anu he 
preferred io fail as an Gra.or and word painter rathir 
than to eucc ed al Ss» gieal a Cost, his failure is more 
to bis cred U (ha. ay success cou.d Lave teen, 

Toere is Ove o:her censatiou that these sermons pro- 
duce ou the read-r, ove of am:zement at the magn.fi- 
cevt egoliem toa! p:-rvades tuem. 

“Sirs, before I get through witn this course of Sabbath 
morniog sermons, by the help of the Ecernal God, | will save 


1 Night Sides of City LAfe, By T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 
J. Fairbanks & Co, 





ten thousand men. And in this exeeution of this mission J 
defy all earth and hell.” 

“The devil howled because he knew that I was going to hit 
him bard.” 

“1 could call the names of prominent men in our cluster of 
cities who patronize these places of iniquity, and I may call 
them before I get through this course of sermons, though 
the fabric of New York and Brooklyn society tumble into 
wreck.” 

It requires no great courage to imitate Luther’s ex- 
ample in throwirg an ink stand at an imagirary devil; 
it requires a great deal more to fight a real fl sh and 
blood pope. We do not know what sort of sensation 
such uiterances of cheap bravery as these may have pro- 
duced on those that beard them; but iu the cool-blooded 
reader it produces only a sensation of mingled pity 
and amusement. We do not preterd to any accurate 
k» owledge of the devil, but he is a mucb greater coward 
than we have taben him to be if he howled at the 
prosp ct of these sermons. 

Dc. Talmage bas some extraordinary abilities. He 
bas proved himself capable of doing seme extraor- 
dinary work. Both the editors of the Christian Union 
have proved their friendsbip for him, the one by surren- 
dering to him bis cburch at the time of the Tabernacle 
fire, the other by defeuding him warmly from the criti- 
cisms of sometimes unjust assailants in the past. So 
long as these sermons were simply preached to his own 
pecple the Coristian Uaion took no part in the public 
eritic sm of them, For generally a minister is bis own 
best judge what his people need; acd if any man does 
rot like toe preaching he bas always a simple remedy, 
he can stay away. But by giving the sermons to the 
American people in a book form Dr. Talmage makes it 
the duty of the press to pass judgment on them. That 
duty must be performed 10 the spirit of abs lute truth- 
fulness, and tbe spirit of absolute truthfulncss compels 
us to say that Dr. Talmage is in danger of being des 
troyed by his own success; of preaching himsclf instead 
of his Master; of drawirg a transient crowd rather than 
of collecting and assimilatirg a permanent audience. 
Faithful are the wounds of a friend. 


A STUDY OF OUR FOREFATHERS.' 

Take a boiled turkey, p ck «ff a}l the meat, clean the 
hones, set them in order upon the plate, avd offer them 
to a hungry guest, «nd you will have a preity good 
image of what we do in tegching history to young pep- 
ple. Ba‘tles in outline, statistics stark and stiff, court 
intrigues, the rames of men in authority ranged tu suc- 
cession, constitute the greater part of the ‘‘ Abstracts,” 
“ Ccmpends” and *‘ Students’ Historics.” Do you won- 
der that a young p‘rson whose brans bave not yet 
turned to saw-dust *‘ does not like bistory”? Are you 
surprised that a guest does not eat turkey-bones? 

One of the best sigus of the gradual dawn of the era 
of common sense is the better way of writing history in 
ourtime., It is now-a-days the history, not of battles 
and victories, but of the people. The bistorian tells us, 
as Lecky dves, for instance, about the eondition of thi 
houses and the stree's, about the religious life of men 
anc women, the education of the young, the morals of 
the clergy, the growth of industry, and, in general, of 
he gctiings on of the people, who are so much more 
tha» kiogs and generals as a ship is more than the 
figure-head on her prow. Green’s ‘* Shor-er History of 
the E giish Pople” was perhaps the first work writien 
o; this enlightened plan that was within reaco of every- 
bedy, a dthe great impulse it gave to hi-tvrical study 
shows thal people are interested io history if one gives 
them meat, nol bones. 

There is as yet vo such account of American life as 
Green b?s given us of English. Our historians are dig- 
ging io the “tape and sealing-wax office” for their 
materials, and as our copyright laws expressly disc our 
age the producti n of American rovels we are not .ikely 
sooa tu have a g od account of the manners and life of 
our ancestors from cither our historians or our novelists. 

Tce ove bo k that promises to give us some geceal 
accou:t of our for:fath rs and their life is Pr fessor 
Ty er’s ‘‘ History of American Litcrature.” The two 
volumes now issued are c mplete in themselves, a study 
of the autbors of colonial times duwn to the beyieoniog 
of that agitation woich ended in the separation from 
Great Britain. We caonot but wonder at the iatellec- 
tual acuvity of the colonists when we read tuese two 
volumes of animated narrative and discussion. In spite 
of the Herculean tack of effeciing a l.dgment for c.v h- 
zation in a wilderness preoccupi: d by savages, cow busy 
wre the first settlers in discussing every conce vai le 
subject in heaven, earth and hell, from the damnation 
of isfants and the proper treatment of witches to the 
death of toe pious King George the Second and the 
wortclessness of paper m-ney! 

It could not be tbat such a reople, writing and print- 
ing Ou pr vocation as slight as do we their descendants, 
sbould jail to leave the picture of their times, their 
lives, laws, worsoip and business pursuits, their siucer- 


1A History of American Literature. By Moses Coit Tyler, 
Professor of Euglish Literature in the University of Michigan. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1878. Vol. I., 1607-1678. 
Vol, I1,, 1677-1765. 





ities and their hypocrisies, in their ‘eeming books and 
pamphlets. In musty libraries, in second-hand book- 
stores, in private collections, lie the books, pamphlets, 
sermons, almanacs, squibs, poems and what nots that 
contain a perfect image of the old colonial life, in which 
our own life lay like an oak in anacorn. It only wanted 
the patient student, delving here and there for years, 
piec'ng and putting together with skill, to develop for 
us the picture photographed in these writings. Great 
as is the toil of such a collation, the result in the hands 
of aski)ful man is sure. Mr. Tyler, while professing 
only to give aa account of the authors and their books, 
is too good a litterateur to stop there. Behind every 
literary movement are the people, and literature is a 
mirror in which one sees the moving panorama of the 
life and thought of the people. So that, when once one 
knows the outline of the political history of the colo- 
nies, the best possible complement to it would be the 
readivg of these two interesting volumes. 

For never bas literary history been made more iuter- 
esting. In the mustiest old sermon, the m st usreasona- 
ble pampblet, the stupidest poem, Prof. Tyler scents the 
bright thought, the eccentric opinion, the courageous bit 
of manhood, the one lost pearl in a beap of cyster 
shells. What types of colonial life are bere ia the 
Mathers and S:imuei S-wall, in William Livirgston and 
John Smith! What contrasts does early American life 
aff rd when we pass from the metaphysics of J. natban 
Edwards to the rough-and-ready satire of Ebenezer 
Cook, of Maryland! 

Prof. Tyler’s style is vivacious, full of quick move 
ment, vigorous, and always interesting. The Muse of 
history bas little of her traditional stateliness in his 
pages, but what is lost in stateliness is gained 1m spright- 
liness and freshness. Mr. Tyler bas a strong and dis- 
tinct personality, and he impresses his owa stamp on 
what he does, He makes the ccloui-ts to live again for 
us, in strong and often playful and witty descriptions, 
and be bas by the vigor of his work associated himself 
inseparably with the history of American literature. 

Three biographies of Lord Beaconsfield have been wait- 
ing on our table for some time. to get a place in our 
columns: The Political Adventures of Lord Beaconsfield 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons): Beaconsfield, by George Make- 
peace Towle (D. Appleton & Co.); The Beaconsfield Car- 
toons trom London Punch (Estes & Lauriat). The first of 
these may be characterized as an English book, the second 
as an American book, ard the third as Punch’s book. The 
first two volumes are small paper-covered books, less than 
two hundred pages each, and each capable of easy carriage 
in the pocket. The first isa brilliant satire. The papers 
that constitute the volume first appeared anonymously in 
the “Fortnightly.” The author is a master of keen satire. 
Every sentence has an edge. He makes no pretense toa 
judicial fairness. The title of the book gives a hint of its 
character and of the writer’s estimate of the subject of his 
biography. He regards Lord Beaconsfield as a successful 
adventurer. The writer is essentially an analytic critic. 
His power sometimes reminds us of the peculiar power of 
our own contributor, the Rev. L. W. Bacon. To read 
the book comprehendingly the reader must know some- 
thing of Mcdern English history; for the author writes for 
those who are familiar with it, and often assumes a knowl- 
edge that the American may not possess. Mr. Towle needs 
no introduction to the readers of the Christian Union. We 
know n» more conscientious writer on current historical 
themes. We know of no book of equal length, indeed no 
book of any length, that will give to the American reader 
so fair and judicial an account of the English Premier. It 
is true that Mr. Towle’s estimate of Lord Beaconsfield is 
not ours. He regards him as a statesman with some nota- 
ble weaknesses; we regard him as politically an unprinc- 
pled politician, with some notable elements of strength. 
He regards him as a cynical and Jewish Pitt; we regard 
him as an English Machiavelli. But this is a difference of 
moral judgment; and either judgment may be honestly 
formed on Mr. Towle’s own account of the facts of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s history. He tells the story admirably, 
without any concealment of facts, or any undue coloring 
of them; and the reader is supposed to be competent to 
form his own judgment. The third book is not in accuracy 
of language a history atall. It isa collection of éne hun- 
dred and eight caricatures, taken from successive issueg of 
‘London Punch,” and running back to 1843. Accompany- 
ing each picture a line or two gives a hint of the political 
circumstances that called it forth and give it point. Some 
of them may be a little obscure to the American who has 
not kept well up with the times, but in the main the pict- 
ures tell their own story; and on the whole we are in- 
clined to think that the reader will get, not indeed so 
continuous a history of Lord Beaconsfield from these cari- 
catures as from either of the other pamphlets, but quite as 
good an estimate of his course and character. 

Dick Sands, or The Boy Captain. (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) When M. Jules Verne sends off the dramatis per- 
sone of his stories on voyages to the moon, or has them 
take passage on casual comets for a trip co the remote 
borders of the planetary system, he is unequaled. In 
other words, he is singularly realistic when he deals with 
the unknown and impracticable. Whether the reverse 
holds good in all cases wherein he attempts to deal with 
the possibilities of life we cannot say, but he has certain] 
made some curious blunders in his latest production. Dick 
Sands, the hero of the tale, is a sailor-boy of fifteen years, 
thoroughly at home on shipboard, and trained in all 
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matters of ennai save the science of navigation. A 
series of catastrophes leaves him in command of an Ameri- 
can whaling schooner. His crew are landsmen, but his cook, 
the villain of the drama, is asseaman, and withal a slave- 
trader whose wish it is to go to Africa instead of South 
America. Accordingly hflays a heavy bit of iron down 
beside the compass, which accommodatingly deflects its 
needle thirty degrees to the eastward. The vessel’s course 
is consequently changed to the south east, and the ‘* boy 
captain ’’ never noticing the iron, nor observing that the 
sun does not rise in the east, sails calmly away until he 
rounds Cape Horn, when the cook removes the iron, the 
sun resumes its usual babits, and the ‘‘ schooner” points 
her bow-sprit for the African coast. This is only one 
of a score of instances in which the author snows 
surprising carelessness. The rest of the plot we need not 
criticise, save to say that the horrible details of the slave- 
trade are depicted with exaggerations so shocking that no 
sensitive person should be permitted to read them. The 
book is handsomely illustrated and well printed. 

A Primer of Spanish Literature. By Helen 8. Conant. 
Harpers.) In this little volume, one of the latest of the 
‘ Half-Hour Series.”’ is comprised a large amount of infor- 
mation not otherwise attainable in so compact a form. To 
the greater part of English readers Spanish literature is an 
unknown department of belles lettres. Cervantes, Calde- 
ron, Lope de Vega and a few others are known by name, 
while the translations of ‘*‘Don Quixote” and Lockhart’s 
‘Spanish Ballads” are almost the only evidences of Span- 
ish genius that have found permanent places in our 
libraries. Mrs. Conant traces the history of this literature 
from its rise in the twelfth century to the present’ time. 
Probably no school of letters has had to struggle more 
continuously against adverse circumstances than this; for 
the church in Spain, however it may have favored classical 
culture, has never encouraged that genera] education 
which is the surest stimulus to literary genius. Mrs. 
Conant arranges her subject into several natural sub- 
divisions, as a rule considering the Jifferent authors in 
chronological order, each paragraph conveniently opening 
with the author's name in black-faced type. We notice 
numerous translations which we infer are to be credited to 
Mrs. Conant herself, among them one of the beautiful 
ballad widely known through Lockhart’s version under 
the title, ‘* Zara’s Earrings.’’ It is, we may assume, more 
literal than his. One of the €nglish editions of Lockhart 
contains, if we mistake not, a compendium of Spanish 
literature, and some of the large encyclopedias treat the 
subject at considerable length; but this little ‘‘ half-hour” 
pamphlet is by far the most convenient and complete for 
general use of anything heretofore published. 

Fishers of Men Among the Various Sexes, Sects and 
Sets of Churtcille Church Community. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) If this broshure is not by John Habberton then 
John Habberton bas a double in the American community, 
a twin brother, a second Dromio. For certainly this little 
story has all the characteristics of John Habberton’s 
writings. There are the same crudities of style, which one 
cannot but think that a little more care, a little judicious 
correcting would prune away; tl.ere is the same strik- 
ing tut unsatisfactory opeumg, leading through a much 
more satisfactory development to a very satisfactory 
close: the same sketchiness throughout; the same strong 
individuality in all the characters, whose personality is 
none the less marked that they are but outline drawmgs— 
there is but one eonventional character among them, the 
match-making mamma, and she ought to be conventional 
to be true—there is the same broad human syinpathy, 
which accounts men and women as worth more than 
ologies of all sorts, theological, political, poral, an! social; 
there is the same genuine and fresh humor and the same 
real and rich pathos; and there is the same real, hearty 
but utterly unconventional religious spirit. There is a 
satirical vein in the book, but it is too healthilv affirmative 
in its Christian tone to be termed a satire. 

Samuel Johnson: His Words and Ways, by E. T. Mason. 
(Harpers.) This volume is a fitting companion for the 
‘Life of Dr. Johnson,” by Leslie Stephen, noticed a few 
weeks since. It is in effect a biography made up of quo- 
tations from everyone who ever wrote or said anything 
about Dr. Johnson, including, of course, copious extracts 
from Boswell. These are ingeniously classified under such 
headings as “Appearance, Manners and Peculiarities,’ 
** Diseases,” ‘‘Arrogance,” ‘‘ Humility,” etc., etc., so that 
one may consult the table of contents and turn to those 
pages devoted to any trait or group of traits on which in- 
formation may be desired. In addition to the table of 
contents there is a very full index. Altogether, the book 
is a curious specimen of analytic compilation which will 
be read with great inte.est by all who have caught the 
Jobnsonian mania. It is, we believe, a new idea to ar- 
range extracts from various authors in such a way that 
they form a consecutive study of their subject. If not 
altogether new and original, it has never been so studiously 
carried out as in the present instance. 

The Irish Bar. (Harpers.) This number of the “ Frank- 
lin Square Library” places in a cheap and convenient 
form J. R. O’Flanagan’s collection of the witticisms of a 
body of men whose repartces an? brilliant conversational 
powers are known, by repute at least, all over the English- 
speaking world. Lreland has first and last caused more 
laughter in proportion to her size than any other portion 
of the globe. Her barristers, from Grattan to MacCarthy, 
are among the most inexhaustible of her humorists. 

LITERARY NOTES 

—Victor Hugo has just published bis new poem, ‘ La 
Pitié Supréme,” which makes nearly half an octavo vol- 
ume; and he will give next month his promised ‘‘ Toute 
la Lyre” in two volumes. 

—A collection of provincial poetry, chiefly Scottish, 





made by the Jate Andrew Jervise, of Brechin, and contain- 
ing about 1,400 publications, has been bought for the 
Mitchell Library at Glasgow. 

—The blind in Japan are to be enabled to read. An 
English gentleman has lately sent out to that country a 
collection of 200 volumes, printed in raised letters, to form 
the nucleus of a free public library. 

—Dr. Badger’s English-Arabic Lexicon, in press of 
C. Kegan, Paul & Co., London, and printing by Austin’& 
Sons, of Hertford, has reached its twenty-third sheet, in- 
cluding 184 pages; and the work, both literary and me- 
chanical, is warmly praised. 

—Vondel, the great Dutch poet, died in 1679, and the 
second centennial anniversary of the event is to be cele- 
brated in Amsterdam in February by a Vondel Exhibi- 
tion, consisting of portraits of the poet, first editions of his 
works, letters to or by him, and illustrations of the condi- 
tion of the stage of his time. 

—The Johnstons, the great English map publishers, have 
just published an entirely new map of Africa, on a scale 
of 138 miles to an inch, embodying the result of all recent 
coast surveys, and of all explorations of the interior from 
the beginning until now. Mr. Keith Johnston has been 
personally engaged upon it for upwards of two years. 

—Mr. Frank Foxcroft, one of the editors of the Boston 
“Journal,’’ has compiled a volume of Easter hymns, under 
the title of ** Resurgit,”’ which will shortly be published by 
Lee & Shepard. It contains about 175 selections from 
Greek, Latin, German, Russian, Swedish, and Danish 
sources, as well as English and American. Annotations 
are supplied, and the volume will be an interesting addi- 
tion to the shelf of religious poetry. 

— Hildebrandt’s Technological Index” is the proposed 
name of a new monthly to be published at Manchester, 
England, by subscription, to facilitate reference to all 
current articles of scientific and technical interest. It will 
consist of alphabetical lists of titles, contents and authors 
iif known) of the articles appearing in the periodicals, 
together with name, page, etc., of the latter, and this 
will be rendered more complete and useful by a brief 
statement (not exceeding a line or two) of their salient 
points. 

—The library of Congress now contains upwards of 350,- 
000 volumes and 120,000 pamphlets, the additions the past 
year having been 21,000 volumes and 11,000 pamphlets, in 
round numbers. This rapid growth of the collection, we 
are glad to see, is pressing Congress up to a conviction of ' 
the necessity of immediate steps to erect a building ade- 
quate and suitable to contain it. <A bill for that purpose 
is now under consideration in the Senate, and no hindrance 
to so important an undertaking ought to be suffered. 

—Prof. J. D. Everett, of Belfast, Ireland, has invented 
a new system of short hand, which he has lately expound 
ed and tested before the three principal associations of 
shorthand writers in Londen. He proved the excellence 
of his method by writing from rapid dictation and cor- 
rectly translating the following curious sentencc: *‘ Read 
the rude reed writing the ready-writing wright wrote 
right for a root on the ruddy Reading road to rid the 
ratting rad, Rodd, arrayed in red, from a raid, a rod and 
a writ for taking a reddish radish root from a rat in a rut.” 

—D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, will publish, probably in 
March, the first volume in the series of six of sermons by 
the late Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Adams. The series is to be 
edited by a son of Dr. Adams, Rev. W. H. Adams. Each 
volume is to contain two sermons for each of the Sundays 
of two months; so covering an entire year. Promise is 
also given of another series of ten volumes, including some 
sermons of Dr. Adams's already published, but newly 
revised for this purpose. Who is to “revise” them? We 
should think it better for them to stand as the author left 
them. 

—The ‘“ Publisher’s Circular” gives the result of the 
registration of the titles of books issued in the year 1878. 
In all 5,514 books have been published wiihin the last 
twelve months; of these, 3,750 are wholly new, and 1,584 
are new editions. The number exceeds by 250 the total of 
the previous year. No fewer than 879 novels and other 
works of fiction—nearly seventeen every week—were pub- 
lished within twelve months. This class heads the list in 
point of numbers, and is followed by theological and edu 
cational works to the number, respectively, of 739 and 586, 
Then come books on belles lettres, juvenile works, history 
and biography, poetry and the drama, year books and 
serials in volumes, medicine and surgery, voyages and 
travels, and others. —{London Literary World. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of thir paper will be ackiowledyed in its eartiest 
subsequent issue. Publwhers will coyer a favor by promotly 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 

Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price. 
“ Berean one". Book re -+.++- Nelson & Phillips. 20 
Benjamin, 8. W. *The Multicvudinous Se - 

i. Appletee & Co. 25 











Bentley, W. Warren, “ Gospel Gems.” Russell. 50 
Black, William, * Oliver Goldsmith.’ Her ers. 
“ Chatauqua Text- Books: English History. Nelson & Phillips. 


Collins, Wilkie,“ Man and Wife Harpers. 15 
Coles, Abraham, M.D., “* Wine in the Wood.” Nelson ‘x Phillips, rt 
“Contidential Chat on Books.” — ........... = - 75 
Conway, Moncure D., “* Demonology and Devil Lore.” 
Henry Holt & Co. 
Crabb, George, “ ay NOs cnncsecdes staves Harpers. 
“ Hampton iracte Putnams, 
Harman, Henry M., D. ri ion to “pe Study of the 
Hol Scriptures.’ oseed ‘Ison & Phillips. 400 














Huxley, Prof., * David 1S Ra ais: Harpers. 

James, Henry, Jr 9 a = E pisod¢ vid .. Harpers 25 
Johnson, Edwin A., D.V.,“ The Live Boy.”..Nelson & f _ lips. 100 
lamb, Charles, * Adventures of Ulysses.’ rpers. 25 





“ Methodist Almanac. Nelson & Philline: 
Simmonds, P. L., “*C ommercial Products of the Se 
D. Applets n&Co. 1 7§ 
tion have also received current numbers of the following he 
cations: 

App pleton’ 8, American Missionury, Baptist Missionary Mayazine, 
Blackwood, Beach’s Catalogue, Christian Treasury, Foreign Mis- 
—_ =m 8 Gregory's seed Circular. Missionary Heraid, Nature, Peo- 

e’s Pulpit, Povular Science Monthly, Portfolio, Presbyterian 





nthiy Record. Sanitarian, Saturday Magazine, Sunday Afterneon, 
n Vbetrand’ 's Engineering Magazine, 








Religious Actos. 


UnitTEeD StatTes.—The Unitarian Conference in session 
last week in Brooklyn brought together a number of the 
most prominent men of the denomination, and developed 
some interesting discussion on various important topics. 
The meetings were opened Tuesday evening, Jan. 28, with 
a sermon by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, of Boston, 
on the subject, ‘‘The Theology of the Letter and the 
Theology of the Spirit.” On the following day the morn- 
ing session was devoted to the question of revivalism, the 
Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Springfield, opening the discussion 
with a paper on ‘‘ Revivals, True and False,” with special 
reference to the work of Mr. Moody. The speaker held 
that 
from the beginning the necessity of revivals had been gen- 
erally recognized, though the revivalism of Moody was the 
only movement of the kind that bad attracted the attention 
of the Unitarian Church. Sankey represented almost as 
much in the movement as Moody. To his mind the Sankey 
side of the Moody revival had been almost an unmixed good. 
The peculiarity of the Moody revival was that it came from 
the laity, and Mr. Moody was the best representative of the 
lay element in the evavgelical church. It wasa revolt from 
the old formality of the church. The power of Mr. Moody 
lay in his prodigious earnestness and downright sincerity. 
No man could listen to him without feeling that sincerity. 
A feature of Moody’s preaching was its eminently practical 
character. He went straight at the central point of every- 
thing he discussed. The speaker had never heard such con- 
centration of practical preaching as in some passages of 
Moody's sermons. The clergy should study some of these 
homely, ungrammatical utterances of the man to find the 
secret of his power. This secret lay in the genius of the man, 
in bis earnestness, in his work and bis experience among the 
lower classes. Horace Greeley said the way to resume specie 
payments was to resume, and Mr. Moody said the way to bea 
Christian was to go and be a Christian and not be waiting for 
the church carriages to come along. 


Mr. Mayo briefly alluded to what he considered the faults 
of Mr. Moody, specifying particularly his method of Script- 
ural interpretation and view of the atonement, but 
esteeming him, on the whole, as ‘‘ one of the most charac 
teristic and original of the products of our revival system.” 
Dr. Bellows, who pcb on the same topic, was less 
eulogistic, and so far from coinciding with Mr. Mayo that 
Mr. Moody’s success was due to his earnestness and sincer- 
ity, claimed that he owed his influence to ‘the admirable 
and skillful use he had made of an ignorant prejudice and 
the way he had stuck to an impression that somehow it 
was better to go to Jesus Christ than Almighty God.” That 
was all, he added, he had to say about Mr. Moody. Mr. 
Clarke, on the other hand, agreed in the main with Mr. 
Mayo, and believed that Mr. Moody’s movement was an 
effort on the side of strong, liberal Christianity. 

While there were things that were wrong, there were many 
things in the right direction. This be believed because it was 
the tendency of fevivalism in the church. Every revival 
movement of this kind had been of breadth. It was because 
they came back to fundamental principles in religion. They 
needed that as mueh as the extreme orthodoxy needed it. 
What did liberal Christianity owe to orthoaoxy and what did 
orthodoxy owe to liberal Christianity? The speaker an- 
nounced his determination to discuss what liberal Christian- 
ity owed to orthodoxy. Orthodoxy was a condition of 
sickness and recovery; Unitarianism was a condition of 
health and progress. Unitarianism believed most meu were 
well and what was needed was to educate them. The Uni- 
tarians had possibly carried their view too exclusively, and 
one reason they had not made the progress they expected was 
the non-recognition of the fact that afl men were conscious 
of sin. Man wanted to feel that it was not an incurable dis- 
ease he found in him, and if they taught him that what he 
had to do was bis duty they would assist him. They were in- 
debted to orthodoxy for a consciousness of sin. 

Otber significant expressions were brought out at the 
Missionary Meeting on Wednesday evening, the general 
topic being ‘‘ The Mission of Liberal Christianity in Amer- 
ica.” Dr. Shippen, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, did not understand that Liberal Christianity 
meant departure from the truth. 

The |ibéral man was the broad-minded, the large-hearted 
man. Liberality was not the monopoly of any sect; it be- 
longed to others as well as the Unitarians. Where they saw 
Christ's character there they recognized liberality. 

The Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, of Newport, maintained 
that 

the ‘church wanted more consecration. He meant by that 
the yielding up of all we possessed on the altar of the cause 
of Christ, all tbat we had, and ourselves to boot, was the true 
missionary spirit. 

The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, urged the impor- 
tance of fellowship in church work. 

He wanted their churches to always keep an open fellow- 
ship. He never bad a congregation in which there were not 
people of almost every conceivable variety. Some of them, 
if asked what they knew, would not know any .hing. If a 
preacher preached earnestly what he believed people would 
believe it sooner than if their own particular belief wus 
preached to them by a minister not in earnest. 

The Rev. A. D. May» said that in the thirty years sinee 
1¢ had been in the Christian ministry he had heard many 
questions as to why the Unitarians did not get along better. 
Various reasons bad been advanced, but might it not be 
because of the lack of some pure and undefiled religion in 
themselves? Might it not be that other creeds got along 
beiter because of their greater earnestness? The speaker 
hud spent twenty years in missionary work. Wherever he 
bad found a community where Unitarianism had any lodg- 
ment. be found some member whose very life had been a 
powerful missionary agent. He didn’t believe in any liberal 
Christianity or Unitarianism that badn’t at bottom the dedi- 
cation of the soul tothe Master. The first condition neces 

sary for the proper performance of missionary work was to 
make themselves fit for it and censecrating their souls to it 
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The Unitarians had suceeeded wherever they had settled. In 
New England there were towns where they had done their 
work so well that it was no shame for anyone else to come in. 
Mr. Mayo urged his hearers to renewed activity in the work, 
and closed by predicting a brilliant future for Unitarianism. 
The Indian Question was also discussed, and an appeal was 
made in behalf of the Church of the Messiah in this city, 
which is burdened with a debt of $125,000. 


The Society for the Suppression of Vice, of which Mr. 
Samuel Colgate is president and Anthony Comstock sec- 
retary, held its annual meeting in this city January 2%. 
The exercises of the evening were opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Dr. James M. Ludlow, after which the Secretary 
presented his report, reviewing the Society’s work during 
the year. A strenuous effort had been made on the part 
of infidels, ex-convicts and free lovers to secure the repeal 
of the postal laws of 1873, by which is prevented the trans- 
mission of obscene matter through the mails. This move- 
ment, though carried into Congress, backed up by petitions 
claiming to be signed by 70,000 people, and argued before 
the Committee and through the press during six weeks, 
had been happily unsuccessful, and the laws yet remained 
in force. More than this, they had been declared constitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. Obstacles in 
the prosecution of the Society's work had been the unfair 
and unjust criticisms of the press upon the Society’s 
methods, and the inactivity of the State courts; nota 
single indictment of all those found between 1875 and 1877 
having been tried during the year. The United States 
courts, however, had been prompt, and the police courts 
and Special Sessions had enforced the laws with more 
vigor than ever before. During the year forty-eight 
arrests had been made, of which twenty-two had been con- 
victed. Three convicts were pardoned during the year, 
one of whom was the notorious Heywood of Boston. The 
greatest triumph of the year had been the closing of 
Mme. Restell’s establishment in New York; and next to 
this, the arrest of a man in Rochester from whose premises 
were carried 100,000 obscene books and over 1,000,000 cir- 
culars, requiring six trucks for their removal. These 
books had cost $1,000 to print and were retailed at fifty 
cents each, making a prospective profit to the dealer of 
$49,000. Beside these, capture had been made of other 
obscene matter, medicines for criminal purposes, and lists 
of over 300,000 names and addresses for circulars, mainly 
taken from catalogues of seminaries and boarding schools. 
As many as 3,000 copies of the Society’s last annual re- 
port with a circular letter had been sent to the principals 
of institutions of learning all over the country cautioning 
them against printing the names of their pupils in their 
annual catalogues, some of whom had already acted upon 
the warning. Mr. Comstock was followed by President 
Colgate, who said that the work of the past year had fully 
equaled that of any of its predecessors. Five years ago 
108 different kinds of obscene books could be bought any- 
where and in any quantity; now it is impossible to find 
such a book. In regard to the criticisms on the methods 
of the Society he said it had yet to receive the first com- 
plaint from any respectable physician, druggist or book- 
seller that his business had been interfered with. He 
defended Mr. Comstock with great warmth, and read a 
resolution of confidence in him that had been adopted by 
the Society at its annual meeting of the 20th inst. The 
Treasurer, Mr. John Paton, reported receipts from dona- 
tions during the year of $6,631.30, and from mileage, 
witness fees, etc., turned over by Mr. Comstock, of $392.57, 
The expenses were: Salaries of agents, $4,820; current ex- 
penses, $1,785.55; colle ‘ting, $113.27; leaving due to the 
Treasurer, $870.24. Eloquent addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Joseph Cook and Dr. J. P. Newman, and a resolu- 
tion was offered by the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon deploring 
the action of President Hayes in pardoning Heywood. 
At the close of the meeting an effort was made with the 
aid of Mr. Edward Kimball, who chanced to be present, 
to raise the Society’s indebtedness of $8,000, resulting in a 
subscription from various parties of about $2,000. 


The Bnai B’rith.—The Hebrew Benevolent Association 
known by this name held its fifth annual convention in 
Philadelphia last week. The Order is the largest of its 
kind in the United States, and has for its object not only 
benevolent and philanthropic work among the Jews, but 
also to elevate the Hebrew community socially, and ‘‘vin- 
dicate, defend and bring honor to the name of Israel.” 
The lodges of the Order number 305, and are to be found 
in almost every State of the Union. The membership has 
grown from 16,000 in January, 1877, to 25,000 at the pres- 
ent time; the benefits and endowment have increased 
from $134,000 paid in 1874 to $275,000 as estimated for 1878; 
and the funds of the lodges from $508,000 in 1874 to $600,- 
000 in 1878. In order to guard against an undue disburse- 
ment of benefits it was resolved by the convention that 
each lodge should be required to furnish information con- 
cerning the amount of dues paid by each member and the 
benefits payable to each during sickness, and thas a ratio 
between the dues and benefits should be established there- 
upon. During the last four years the society has ex- 
pended more than #1,000,000 for benevolent purposes, 
besides establishing permanent endowment funds for the 
support of special charities. Schools, asylums, homes and 
hospitals have thus been founded in almost every district 
of the Order—many of them open to Gentile as well as 
Jew. It was this association which erected the statue to 
Religious Liberty in the Centennial grounds st Philadel- 
phia. At the convention just closed the statue was for- 
mally presented to the City of Philadelphia. 


IraLy.—Peter’s Pence.—According to the “ Italie,’ the 
serious decrease in Peter’s pence is attributed by the 
Bishops in France and other countries to the Antonelli 
litigation, and the fear that other scandals may, exist 





among the Vatican functionaries. Another version is that 
people rebuked by the priests for niggardliness reply that 
the Pope and the Cardinals must retrench their expendi- 
ture, as they themselves are forced to do in these hard 
times. This it is said the Pope is doing. Sinecures are 
being dispensed with, abuses of long standing rooted out, 
and the principle enforced among the attachés of the pon- 
tifical government, ‘‘no work no pay.” A certain Mgr. 
Tavani, who holds the position of ecclesiastical agent, and 
who, besides his large fees, had been in receipt of 500 lire 
per month from the Vatican, was reduced by the Pope to 
300 lire per month. Instead ef submitting he sent an 
angry letter to his holiness, whereupon the Pope sum- 
moned him to his presence and inflicted on him a severe 
reprimand, commanding him to retire to the Convent of 
the Passionists, to remain there two months, and then to 
quit Rome. At last reports Mgr. Tavani had fled from 
his retreat. 

SWITZERLAND.—The Protestant Community at Basle are 
at present much disturbed by the ultra-freethinking ser- 
mons of Herr Boehringer, of St. Peter’s. The orthodox 
clergy of the town, who some time ago refused to associate 
with him, have now formally excommunicated Herr 
Boehringer and four other pastors of like views. Asa rule 
(says a telegram to the London ‘* Times”) no religious 
tests are imposed in Switzerland on candidates for holy 
orders, and when they are once ordained clergymen they 
may legally preach whatever doctrines seem to them good. 


GLEANINGS. 
Interest is reported at Claridon and Huntsburg, Ohio. 
Plymouth Church, Lawrence, Kan., has dropped its paid 
choir. 
The Rey. J. W. Lane has left the Congregational pastorate 
at Plover, Wis. 

—The Congregational Church at Logan, Iowa, has dedi- 
cated a new house. 

—The Rev. 8. T. Griswold, of Greenfield, O., has accepted a 
call to Washington. 

—The Rev. Dr. J. Munro Gibson has returned to Chicago, 
from his tour in the East. 

—The Rev. E. Talbot, of Missouri, has a call to St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

-The two churches in Madison, Ohio, have been holding 
daily union meetings since Jan. 5 ; 

—The Rev. Geo. P. Blanchard has resigned the Congre- 
gational Church at Rochester, Minn 

—Revival meetings are in progress with gratifying results 
at a number of Cincisnati churches. 

The Congregational Church at Prairie du Chien, Wis., has 
the Rev. A. W. Safford as its new pastor. 

—The Rev. H.G. Jackson, ten years a Methodist missionary 
in Buenos Ayres, has returned to Onarga, III. 

—The Methodist Church at Bethel, Lil., the Rev. J. Libbey, 
pastor, has added forty converts for January. 

—The Rev. N. L. Otis has closed bis Congregational pastorate 
at Crystal, Mich., after two years ot good work. 

—The young ladies of Plymouth Church, Cleveland, are 
successfully operating a free kindergarten school. 

—Delaware, O., reports interesting revival meetings in 
progress at William Street and st. Paul's churches 

—The Rey. John T. Short, of the Cincinnati Conterence, has 
joined the Congregational! church at Columbus, 0. 

Kansas Congregationalists are trying to raise $5,000 for 
home missions by a contribution of $1 per member. 

—Forty-one conversions are reported as the result of a re- 
cent revival work at Grace M. E. Church, Newport, Ky. 

The Methodist Church at Utah, LiL, reports tnirty-one 
conversions in January. The Rey. Jesse Smith, pastor. 

—Newark, O., reports an active revival interest among the 
Methodists, which seems likely to continue for several weeks. 

—Religious people in,Minnesota are moving fora “ Martha's 
Vineyard” of their own, at Minnetonka, White Bear or Lake 
Pepin. 

—Tne Congregational church at Northfield, Minn., added 
tifteen members in January, and the church at Owatonna 
fifteen. 

—The Congregational Church at South Haven, Mich., bas 
filled an ice-house of its own for the benetit of its summer 
pic-nics. 

—The Baptist Woman's Home Mission Union of Chicago 
gave away $3,000 last year, and promises to double that sum 
this year. 

—Suburban Catholic churches near Cincinnati are taking 
special collections to assist Archbishop Purcell in his finan- 
ciai difficulties. 

—A strong temperance revival has been in progress at 
Shelbyville, Ind., for some time, which continues with un- 
abated interest. 

—The Congregational Church of Tyrone, Mich., received 
twenty-six new members on one Sunday of Jauuary. D. A. 
Strong pastor. 

—Mrs. T. A. Smith has become the successor of Mrs. C. R. 
Blackall as Treasurer of the Baptist Woman's Missionary So- 
ciety of the West. 

—The Rev. W. D. Owen has left the pastorate of Chicago’s 
First Christian Church, owing to poor health. and taken resi- 
dence at Crawfordsville. Ind. 

—The Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chicago main- 
tains five professors to forty three students—dear for stu- 
dents, or cheap for professors. 

—Mr. Chas. A. Dickinson has received and accepted a call to 
the pulpit of the Payson Memorial Church of Portland, until 
recently filled by the Rev. Dr. Carruthers. 

—During the performance of a marriage ceremony at St. 
Francis Xavier's Church in this city last week the officiating 
clergyman, Rey. Father Pelletier, suddenly expired. 

—A union revival at Dodge City, Kan., has brought_eleven 
to the Methodist Church and four to the Presbyterian. One 
reconverted man presen'ed a church letter thirty-three years 
old. 

—Those who are acquainted with any incidents of interest 
in the life of Uncie Jonn Vassar, personal reminiscences, e1c.. 
are invited to send them to Walter B. Vassar, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

—The Rev. W. Underwood, D.D., M.D., a Methodist minister 
of Wairfax, Vt., bas accepted a call trom the Reformed Epis- 
copal Cburch at Indianapolis, und has entered upon bis work 
there. 

—The Rev. Messrs. Stockton, Mackenzie and Henderson, 
representing severally the Presbyterian, Lutheran and Meth- 








odist Churches, are conducting successful revival work at 
Van Wert, O. 

—The injunction of the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, the evangelist, 
to the women of Chicago not to pray in public meetings of 
his holding, has lost to him all womanly aid and dampened 
general ardor. 

—Dr. Vincent will start a Pullman train from Chicago, 
June 2d, for his new camp-meeting grounds in the Yosemite 
Valley, to be absent thirty days, Bishop Simpson and Joseph 
Cook to bear him company. 

—Dr. Schatf addressed the Manbatttan Association in the 
parlors of Mr. Hepworth’s Church last week on the subjeot of 
Bible Revision. A letter was read from Dr. Budington an- 
nouncing his convalescence. 

—The First (and only) Universalist Church of Cincinnati 
will probably call the Rev. L. C. Briggs, of Auburn, N. Y., as 
its pastor. He has been preaching to the congregation re- 
cently with much satisfaction. 

—Mgr. Chatard, Bishop of the Catholic diocese in which 
Terre Haute, Ind., is located, visited that city on Jan. 26ch 
and conducted poutificial bigh mass, for the first time that it 
was ever eelebrated in that place. 

The Rev. William Morgan, well known throughout South- 
ern Ohio, a colored minister of the gospel, died on Saturday, 
Jan. 25th, in Greenfield, O,, aged nearly eighty five years. He 
had been in the ministry over fifty years. 

—Some leading Episcopalians of Michigan are debating the 
adoption ot the system many Methodists wish to drop—that 
ot the appointment by bishops of rectors to parishes without 
personal engagement and for a limited term. 

—The East Congregational Church, Rev. Geo. C. Miln, pas- 
tor, received last Sunday seventeen new members, and 
expects to take in as many more at the next communion. 
Within a year it has more than doubled its membership. 

—The Methodist Church at South Attica, Mich, reports 142 
converts as the result of a ten-weeks’ revival. And the church 
at Callanan, Iowa, reports forty converts, thirty-four uniting 
with that church; the Methodist Church at Maquon, Iil., one 
hundred ; and the same at Hickory Point, ILL, forty. 

—On January 28 the Rev. Ray Palmer began his course of 
lectures to the students of Andover Theological Seminary. 
These lectures are on hymnology and spiritual culture, the 
same which he delivered at Union Seminary last year, and are 
the first public exercises in the remodeled Bartlett chapel. 

—Prof. Swing concludes that “sensationalism” is a term 
which ought never to be applied to the manner of thought 
belonging to the pulpit, and that it is not the duty of the 
preacher to keep everybody awake, remembering that while 
even Paul preached a young man fell asleep and fell out of a 
window. 

—The **Spurgeon Bazaar,” lately held in London to com- 
memorate the quarter century of Mr. Spurgeon’s pastorate, 
yielded about $22,000, which will be invested for benevolent 
purposes. Mr. Spurgeon bas left Engiand for Mentone, to be 
ubsent for three months, if thereby bis health may be 
regained. 

—Union prayer meetings have been held daily in Cleveland, 
Ohio, since the Week of Prayer and several churches are 
holding preaching services. An earnest and united request 
was mace for Mr. Moody to come and conduct services at the 
Tabernacle, which is in the business center of the city, but 
he declined. 

—Financial troubles among the Cincinnati Catholics seem 
to be on the increase. J. H. Dickman and Jacob Renneker, 
the treasurers respectively of St. Anthony's Church and the 
German Catholic Cemetery Association, are reported to be 
defauiters, the former to the extent of $6,000 and the latter 
to that of $1,200. 

The Park Congregational Church, Brooklyn, the Rey. T. 
R. Slicer pastor, is to be congratulated upon having raised its 
entire indebtedness of $17,000. The amount over and above 
$11,000 raised by the congregation was generously made up 
by anumber of gentlemen in Plymouth Church who are in- 
terested in Mr. Slicer’s work. 

—The Rev. Ezekiel D. Taylor, for eighteen years pastor and 
teacher at Claridon, Obio, and for some years past supplying 
the three churchesin Troy, Parkman, and South Newbury, 
died Dec. 19, after a short illvess of typhoid fever. Mr. Taylor 
was sixty-one. He was prominently identified with both the 
churches and the schools of his country. 

—Dr. E. T. Baird. of the East Havover Presbytery, Rich- 
mond, Va., who was suspended last year for alleged irregu- 
larities with the funds of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, of which he was Secretary, bas made distinct 
and penitent acknowledgment of his error, and been restored 
to the ministry by a vote of fifteen to six. 

—Some excitement, in religious circles, has been caused in 
Petersburg, Va., recently, by the delivery of a lecture by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane, of the Richmond, Va., diocese (Cath- 
olic), on “ The Church of Human Nature.’ The lecture is 
denounced by the Rev. T. D. Witherspoon, pastor of Tabb 
Street Presbyterian Church, as a clever sell on a Christian 
community. 

Mr. Gelston’s suit against Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle has 
come to au inconsequential result; the jury stood six to six. 
The suit was by an ex-treasurer for an advance made to the 
church; the defense was a counter-claim for his subscription 
to the debt of the church ; the reply was that the subscription 
was not binding because of fraud. The charge of fraud is at 
least “not proven.”’ 

—A little sensation was caused at the Nintb Street Baptist 
Chureh, Cincinnati, on Sunday evening, Jan. 26th, by the 
rare occurrence of the baptism of a converted Jew by the 
name of Max Moses. The Rev. 8. W. Duncan, D. D., adminis- 
tered the ordinance in the presence of a large congregation, 
among whom werea number of Hebrews. Mr. Moses isa young 
man who was receutly converted in the meetings at thar 
church, and bas relatives residing in Cincinnati. 

—Westminster Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. 
James M. Ludlow, D. D., pastor, bus received during the past 
year fifty-four additional members. Its contributions have 
been as follows: for current expenses, $10,500; payment of 
church debt, $13,000; benevolent objects, $2,000; improve- 
ments. $1,500—total, $27%000. The church is now being deco- 
rated by Mr. Mueller, of New York, the architect of Dr. 
Ludlow’s o!d church on Fifth avenue and Forty-eigbth street, 
and will, when completed, present one of the tinest interiors 
in Brooklyn. A grand choral service is to be held Thursday 
evening, February 6th, under the direction of the organist, 
Prof. 8. Lasar, at which Mme. Clementine Lasar will sing, as 
sisted by the large chorus choir of the church and several 
instrumentalists from Thomas’s orchestra. An address on 
* The Mission of the Hymn Book” will be delivered by Dr. 
Marvin R. Vincent, of New York, 
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Ta Hotes. 


Comparative harmonythas been restored 
among the Fire Underwriters, and a tacit 
agreement has been come to by which rates 
have been increased some twenty-five per 
cent. It is anticipated that within a few 
days a regular schedule of rates will be 
promulgated and that the majority of the 
principal companies will maintain these. 
The great trouble in maintainmg a uniform 
rate is owing to the small companies. If 
rates are uniform the general public prefers 
to insure in the big companies, and of 
course the small concerns can do but little 
business, and they ‘cut under’ in order to 
secure their share of the risks. In England 
the large companies re-insure in the smaller 
ones and thus distribute the business, satis- 
fying all. It is probable that some such 
plan will be arranged in this country. With- 
out it ao combination is likely to remain in- 
tact. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, has just issued 
its annual statement, which contains many 
useful facts and statements of interest to 
the general public and the Insurance pro- 
fession. Mr. Lewis Grover is an original 
statement maker and presents the business 
and assets of the company in various phases, 
viz.: placing the assets not at what 
and thus arriving at a sur- 
plus. According to this plan the total assets 
on January 1, 1879, were $35,470,782,28, and 
the total debts and liabilities $32,549,706.82., 
The difference between these two amounts, 
viz.: the sum of $021,075,46, is the Company's 
surplus. It is exclusive of all dividends pay- 
able in 1879. The amount of such dividends 
is the sum of $1,436,349.19, and is one of the 
items of debts and liat 
plus in respect to the 


at cost 


they are worth 


ilities. It alsois sur 





holders of participating 
policies, but a liability against the corpora- 
tion, having been ordered to be paid back 
to the members entitled to receive it. If, 
however the assets were rated at their 
market value the surplus according to 
the New York standard would be over 
$6,000,000. The surplus according to 
New York requirements, and with assets 
valued at cost, would be $5,053,495. The 
revenue account for the year 1878 shows re- 
ceipts and corresponding 
closely with those of the preceding year. 
The total receipts were $6,065,240.68; the 
total disbursements, %5,778,67>.2¢ Of the 
latter, the largest item is paid for losses by 
death; viz, $1,762,259.50, which includes the 
policy claims occurring in, but not payable 
in the year 1877. The property and securi- 
ties incluaed in the items mentioned in the 
schedule of during the past 
few months, been subjected to minute and 
careful examination by a special committee 
of the Directors, whose certificate annexed 
to the statement will show the conclusions 
arrived at by them. After the most cau- 
tious allowance reasonable to be made for 
the prevailing depression of real estate, it is 
confidently believed that the instances in 
which any of the mortgage securities, or 
tracts of real estate, held by the Company, 
can fail to vield the full principal, with in- 
terest, at which they are valued in the 
assets, are too few and inconsiderable in 
amount to call for deduction in advance. 
The Mutual Benetit Life has ever been re- 
garded as a sort of main stay in the life 
insurance. Its safety is beyond cavil and 
its management has ever been marked by a 
progressive yet conservative spirit. Al- 
though the business of the past year has 
been small owing to the great depression in 
trade the Company's growth has been in no 
wise retarded. 

—The Liverpool and London and Globe 
has put into very concise shape the result 
of a years’ business as follows: 


disbursements 





assets have, 


Assets in United States.. .. $4,301,897 07 
Total Liabilities, including re-in- 

surance . 2,430,505 86 
DOTIUGB «0.0.00. 000% 1,871,291 21 
Income in U.S. during 1878 2,600,583 34 
Expenditures, including losses 1,971,219 83 
Its surplus over all liabilities at the close of 
1877 was $1,768,151; thus it will be seen that 
the company has had a prosperous year, 
and has added the snug sum of #$100,- 
000 to its surplus fund in this country. 
The Liverpool and London and Globe takes 
large risks, and cousequently makes or loses 
a great deal of money. Whether it makes 


or leses the company says but little. It 
always pays promptly, and that is the most 
important thing to the insuring public. The 
American business is yet unde: the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. E. Pulsford, assisted by 
Henry W. Eaton and George W, Hoyt, 
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Financial. 
FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Jan. 27, to Saturday. 
Feb. 1 
Government Bonds.— 
(Tbese figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 











Monday. Wednesday. Saturday. 

Jan. 27. Jan. 29 Feb. | 
Os, 1008, F.....  cocce cocccce MOM coccee. BK 
6s, 1831, ¢..... - 1063 106 
6s, 5-208, I867,r .... 101% 102% 
fis, 5 20s, 1867, ¢.. 101% 10246 
6a, 5-298, 1868, r . 102% 103 
6s, 5- 208, 1868, C...... WZ noe 02 13 
5s. 10-408, r.. 10444 02% 





5a, 10-408, O.55 
5s, funded, I88!,r 
5s, funded, !881, « 






4s, 197, ¢ .... aaneun cece 
és, currency, 5-99. 12054 |) rrere i2l 
Bids tor State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883 45%! N.Y. os. G L.. “4 
Alabama 5s, [586 45\4 N.Y. €s. 
Alabama 8s, (8s8.... 4544 








Alabama &+, 1883 ... 15% 
Alabama &s, "92..... 24 
Alabama &s, #3 20 


N. 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Ark. 6s, F 9, 1900. is N 
Ark.78, LL R.AFtSis 40 NLC 

Ark.7s,M.& L.R 4 Nn 

Ark.78, LRPB&NO. 5 N 

Ark. 78, M.0aR.B. 4 = 

N 


<C. 6s, FA 
.C. 68, FLAS 
6 3.1 











APE. 10. BT Bescs. ee  § 
Conn, 6s, I884-4...... 105 N. 
; ; Ohio 68, D881, 
Ohio 6s, 1886". - 16 
Rhode island 68.C.. 110 
. a South Carvlina os.. 25 
fintnote c. 6s, 4 ee i100 do J.4&J. W 
Illinois W.Loan.... 100 do A.£O.. 10 
Kentucky 68 do F.Act, 66 10 
Louisiana 6s, . do 68.LC84).a) 10 
do tis, n. be. . 4 do 68, L.C’9AkVU 10 
do fs, n.F.D. 48 do 78, of 1888...... 10 
do 7s, Penn’y 48 do bon-t. pds... aks 
do 6s, L.bs... 48 Tenn. &, old, WS 
do 8s. L.bs... 48 | Tenn. 68, n ay 5 25 





La. 4s, L.bs. of 4s Tenn. fs, n.bs. n.se er. 2 

















25 
La. 7s, ©., 1914 . 68, old. 25 
Mich. 6s. 1879... ts, D - 
Mich, tis, 1883 . 68, n. b., "67. - 2 
Mich. 7s, 189)... 'a. ts. consol. bds.. 73 
Mo. tie, due .fs,ex.mat.cou.. 54% 
Mo. 68, due ’87 5 ts. C, 2d series.. 25 
Mo. tis, due AR .... bds..... 7 
io. 6s, due ’s9 or '90 . 3.668, 1924... x79 
Mo.H. & S.J. que ‘a5 104 D. of C. Reg. bas... 74 
Mo.H. &8. J. due ’87. 104 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 davs. 3 davs. 


London prime bankers, 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Feb. 1, 1879. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 33,70 pkgs. 
Exports, 14,709 pkgs. The market is unsettled and 
lower than last week, and yet for specia! dairies 
fall prices have been paid in the dairy districts. 
When dairymen can sell to advantage at home 
they should do so in preference to taking their 
chances here. The rallroaa system opens to them 
not only New York. bat Philadelphia, Boston and 
a host of lesser Eastern markets, and ofttimes com- 
petition there runs upthe price and produces the 
apparent anomaly of butter being dearer in the 
dairyman’s cellar than it is in New York after the 
freight is aaded toitscost. New York State dairies 
are the cheapest since 18. Middling qualities and 
poor cannot be sold unless at 6c.@8c.@l0c.@12.@ 
isc.@l4ce. It tukes good sound desirable dairies to 
bring l3c.@l4c., and there have been some packages 
out of the middle of State dairies, sour ano 
cheesy, sold at 3c. to 5c. One dairy of Welsh 
butter, which bored like sour pot cheese, sold 
at 5c., and we hear of several Cortland dairies 
of firkins, off in quality, selling at 10c. A lot of 
150 firkins of sound solid Northern Pennsylvania 
butter sold here at 12\c. and from 4 to 600 pkgs. of 
good useful Cortland and Delaware as well as 
Northern Welsh butter sold at 13@i4c.; alsoa tine 
long Otsego dairy sold on the dock at l6c., and two 
dairies with it not quite as good for lic. 18c. and 
even 2c. is asked fur some fancy dairies, and there 
were some exceptional sales at those figures. 
Western butter is easier and low priced, We 
quote: Fine fresh Western Creamery 30c.; Fine 
fall make New York Svate, 22@25c.; fresh West- 


4.5444@4.85 4.NT6@4ATY 








N. Y. State, nominal; N. Y. State winter make and 
common, 7@12c; N.Y. State Southern and Middle 
tier counties, I8@2c.; fine entire dairies, good to 
choice, 12@1l5c.; common to fair early butter, 7@ 
13e. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 31,595 boxes. 
Exports, 47,144 boxes. There is good demand for 
meaty, useful cheese at 3@5 cts., although more or 
‘ess sharp flavored. Desiruble New York State 
factory, Fall make, are saleable at 8@8\ cts., and 
fine September and Uctober brings 9@9% cts We 
quote: State factory, fancy, September make, 
9@9\%c.; State factory, good to prime late made, 
8a9c.; skimmed, 2@5c. 

Eggs.—The market is yet lightly supplied and 
prices firm; soon asthere shall be free receipts 
from the Southward there will be a sharp decline. 
Fresh eggs 28@30 cts.; 1imed 18@22. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bushel, $1.25@$1.45. 

Mediums, = $1.20@#1.40. 

Dried Apples.—New York State sliced, 3@Itc; 
quarters, 24@3c.; evaporated, 6@10c. 

Poultry. — Turkeys, 9@llc. ; chickens, 7@10c. ; 
ducks, l0@12c. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., BANKERS, 


NO. 18 New Street, N. Y. 


Members of the New York &tock, Gold, and 
Government Bond Exehanges. Securities (in frac- 
tional or large quantities) bought and sold exclu- 
sively on commission; also, carried as long as 
required on 5 per ceot. margin. Advances made 
on approved collateral at marketrate. Deposits 
received subject to check at sight. Four per cent. 
interest allowed on all daily balances. Orders 
executed at the San Franciscv and Lundon Stock 
Exchanges. 
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OF BROOKLYN. 
OFFICES: New York, Western Union Tel. 
egraph Building, Breaawap, cor. Dey St- 
Brooklyn, 1:2 and 14 Court = 
Brooklyn, E. D., vs Broadway. 


STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 


INSURANCE | 

PHENIX company | 
| 

| 





SETS 
par % ,023,700, 





United States B: ake 
marke, value .. .... 
Louns on Bond an 
rity valued at $419.75 
Loans demand, (security valued at 
$91,555)........ 
Other ‘bonds 
value .... aban 445,962 06 
Cash tn Bank and Office. Nan waste 474,070 9 | 
Real Kstate, unincumbered.... , 256.5 Ou 
Premiums in course of Collection...... 9 265 4 
Interest Accrued ‘ 13,473 
Sabvages, Reinsur an ce 4 jaims. Wreck- 
ing Apparatus, ete. ar paaaici rami 


$!,075.418 00 | 


218,750 006 | 





76.375 00 








79,843 54 
$2,735,654 16 


$796,730 31 
197 910 57 


LIA BIL ITLHS. 
Reserve for Re-insurance....... - 
Reserve for all Unpaid Loss ¢ jaims. 
All other Liabilities.... : 9,49 92 
WN oy? Eo eer 1.600,000 00 
NET SURPLOS......... i abvobnasane 731,322 36 
$2,735,654 16 
ort rs EN CROWELL, President. 
NDER SHAW. Vice-Pres’t. 
w M. ‘K. CROWELL, Secretary. 


| veRPuOL & 
| ONDON & 
[LOBE 


Insurance ec Company. 
United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 
84,301,897.07 


ine luding 

. . 2.430,505.86 
1,871, 2291. 21 
2°600,583. 34 
1,971,219.83 

J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Assets in United States. 
Total Liabilities, 
Re-insurance. 
Surplus ; Z 
Income in U.S. during 1878.. 
Expenditures, including 


losses 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental ’ Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
ae tazue Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
Buildings / aan, a anc » roac 


Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879... &3,327.771.74 
Reserve for losses, dividends. ete. 228,965.26 
Capita! (paid up to easb)....... 00.00 
Unearned Heserve Fund.,......... S- 

Net Surplus... santos t o: 33: 1:22.27 


CEO. v. ‘HOPE, President. 
_CYRU S PBCK, Sec’y. 








UNITED SIATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
And all other issues of Government Securities, 
bought and sold at MARKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION. an? on hand forim” nediate delivery 
CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
wthes issues OD most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St. N Y. 


TEAS 


Extra Choice at the very lowest wh >iesale 
price, SOc. per pouno. Wood, A0c.. 35c., and due 
per pound, 


All Express Charges Paid 


on Orders ot #5 ard upwards. 

Don’tgive high prices when you can sen 1 direct 
to the tmoorters and get them at HALF tre 
usaal ec st. 

We urge all desiring good Teas to send direct 
to us. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTSON LARGE OKDERS 


CAUTIUON.—Don’t be deceived by oth-rcon 
cerns who imitate our style and method of oing 
business bnt send your orders at once to the old 
RELIA6LE THA HOUSE (The Great Ameri- 
can Tea Company). 

Full particulars free. 


The Great American Tea Co.,\7, 


Importers, 3! 33 VESEY STREET 
P.O. Box 2238. NEW YORK. 


The Largest and Cheapest Tea Howse in the United 
States. 





health. 





materials, 


ROYAL Bowber 


Absolutely Pure. 


The official examination and report on baking powders, by the Brooklyn Health Board 
shows the ROYAL BAKING Powper to be free from alum or any other injurious substance 


It is @ Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, always Uniform and of full Strength. 


It costs a trifle more per pound, but is cheaper in the end, as it goes further and saves 


THBIRTY-FOUCRTH 
Annual Statement. 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


[ile Insurance Company, 


NEW. ARK, N. J. 


LEWIS C. CROVER, President. 


STATEMENT, Jan. 1, 1879. 


Premiums received in 1878... oss, 271 05 


luteress received in 1s878.... 





$6,116 83, 240 | tk 
Balance January 1, 1878........ - 32,252,129 96 


$38.315,370 64 
EXPENDITURES in 1878, 


COORG Te DONE coda civsccccccdcccccanrsces $! 
Endowments and Annuities........ 
Surrendered Policies ....... e.0 
Dividends or Return Premiums........ 
(PAID PoLicy HoLpeErs, 84,956, 191 42.) 
Commissions and Agency Expenses... 270.2U1 46 
Medical Examiners’ Fees ° soem 39 23,075 61 
Printing, Advertising, P ystage. ‘and 
Exchange, Saiaries, and Office and 
incidenta: expenses.. os 
Taxes and Legal Expenses. See eer 
Premiums on Bonds Purchased........ 
Profit and Loss, including defictency 
on Foreclosure Sules.... .........6..4. 








° 59 6 
652,002 43 
i, 054,334 50 





214.374 77 
60,061 90 
BALANCE, JANUARY 1], 1879....... Hye Fd 
$38,315,370 64 






ASSETS, ata 1, 1879. 


Cash on hand and in bank.... cose $474,829 83 
United States Bonds, t per ce pt. , par.. Gu 6.500 00 
State, Cicy, and County Bonds. par —— 8,541,584 78 
First Mortgage Bonds, Newark and N. 

Fo Mix, BUMTRMSOOE.....ccccccescccesoves 573,000 (0 
First Mortgage Bonds, Pemberton and 

N. Y. R. R., guaranteed by United 
375,000 00 


9,853,332 44 


Companies, N. J. 
First Bonds and Mortgages on Real 
—- Dinthiesnkeavens pee 


§000000% «84000400 0060006eo0008 206,441 67 
Real Demis, taken on forecivsure, New 
York and New Jersey. 
Premium Loans on Policies inf 
secured by Reserve on same. ot over 
$15,400,000 . ‘ 
Balances due from Agents.. 


1,275.02 50 





4, 803.624 78 
7.077 35 


536, 692 2 35 
$747,108 16 








Interest due and accrued 
Premiums due in December 
and Deterred Premiums ... 186,981 77 
——_——— 934,089 93 
TOTAL ASSETS, PAR VALUE. .$33,470.782 28 
* Market value of United States and other 
Bonds above par, $1,147,316 53. 
Gross Assets, includ- 
ing Market value of 
Securities......4 $34,918,098 SI 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve Fund, 4 per ceot., 
Mass. Standard.......... $30,178,822 00 
Policy Claims ip process of 
adjustment. 


668.502 00 





Divicenas due............. 200,986 57 
Kstimated expenses on un- 

paid premiums. 10 per 

OBEE. ccescccgesescccsccsccce 18,698 18 
Premiums paid’ in advance. i. Bile 


$31. 113,457 63 


Total Surplus as regards Policy Hold- 

ers, pur vaiue of Assets au 4 per cent. 

(Mass. Standard) Reserve......... ... $2,307,424 65 
Total Surplus: 

Market value of 

Assets at 4% per 

cent. (N. Y. tan- 

dard) Reserve.... %5,937.160 00 


Dividends on 1878 Premiums, payable 


BM Bbe rc ccccccccess cccenesceceseencssoce 1,436,349 19 


$92" .07 5 


Number of Policiesin force January 1, 1879, “41.764. 
Insuring, $119,179,529. 
DIRECTORS. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, E. A. STRONG, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, O. L. BALDWIN, 
AMZI Dopp, THEODORE MACKNET. 
HENRY MCFARLAN, J. B. PEARSON, 
B. C. MILLER, WILLIAM CLARK, 
F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, EDWARD H. WRIGHT. 


OFFICERS, 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
B.C, MILLER, Treasurer. J.B.PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. A. STRONG, Secretary. B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 
H. N. CONGAR, Adjuster. F. H. TEESE Counsel, 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, Strate AGENT, 


SOUTHERN NEW YORK AND NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY. 


No, 137 BROADWAY, New York, 


Unapportioned Surplus.............-... 


per: hoicest in the world—Importers’ prices 
»— Largest Company in America—staple 
"article— pleases everybody- lrade contin- 
ually increasing—Agents wanted every where- best 
inducements—don’t waste time —send for Circular. 
ROB’T WELLS, «& 3 Vesey St., N. N.Y. P.O, Box 1287. 








It is in all respects the finest article which it is possible to produce from wholesom 
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Che Sunday-School.’ 


WAY OF THE 

Feb. 16. 

* But the path of the justisas the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” —PROV. iv., 18. 


RIGHTEOUS. 


Psalm i., 1-6. 


THE 


* Happy the man 

Who walks not in the counsel of the wicked, 

Nor stands in the way of sinners, 

Nor sits in the seat of scoffers ; 

But in the law of Jehovah is bis delight, 

And in his law he meditates day and night. 

And he shall be as a tree planted by the water-courses, 

Which yields its fruit in its season ; 

And his leaf sball not wither, 

And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 

Not so are the wicked, 

But as the chaff which the wind drives away. 

‘Therefore the wicked shall not sfand in the judgment, 

Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

For Jehovah knows the way of the righteous; 

But the way of the wicked shall perish.” 
* is probable that originally this and the following 

-salms constituted one; though this is byno means 

certain. The author is unknown. He is not believed 
to have been David. The two Psalms are generally 
regarded by the eritics as in the nature of an intro- 
duction—possibly to the present Psalter ; possibly 
toa smaller collection, which was incorporated in the 
present Psalter. 

The Psalm is a character sketch; an outline; not 
giving a full and complete conception of human ex- 
ecellence but in a few suggestive lines hinting at 
certain essential c aracteristics. (Compare with it 
Psalm xxiv.) 

1. The way of righteousvess is the way to happiness. 
The first word of the Psalms, like the first word of the 
Sermon on the Mount, is one which emphasizes the 
blessedness of a godly lite. ** Happy is the mau.” There 
may be truth in Lord Bacon's famous aphorism: * If 
you listen to David’s harp you will hear as many 
hearse-like airs as carols.” Yet it is also true that 
there is no such literature of joy asis to be found in 
the Psalms of David. ‘They laugh, tuey shout, they 
cry, they scream for joy. There is a wild exhilaration 
which rings through them. They exult in the joy of 
battle, and in the calm of nature. They see God’s 
goodness everywhere. They are not ashamed to con- 
tess it.’+ And all this, it must not be forgotten, is but 
the vatural language of one who Knew his full share 
of sorrow and trouble; but rejoiced in the Lord, and 
therefore was able like Paul to rejoice in all things, 
and like Christ to despise the shame for the joy set 
before him. Duvid is his own best illustration of this 
opening sentence of the Psalms, ‘* Happy is the man.” 

2. The way of evil is one of gradual and successive 
degradation. 

Fhe first step is to walk in the counsel of the ungodly, 
as the word wicked should rather be rendered here. 
The young mau finds his companionship among the 
ungodly, uot the grossly and openly wicked, but 
among them that aresimply not Christians. He takes 
his counsel with them; makes them his intimates and 
advisers; goes (walks) with them. He can stop atany 
time; and he does not intend that they shall lead him 
toevil ways. But: 

His next step is to stand in the ways of the sinners. 
He is now identified with them, and not merely with 
negative men, ungodly, but with positive wrong-doers, 

inners identified with them in their sins. He no 
onger casually walks with them, as it were by 
chance; bis standing is with them. Then: 

He comes to sit in the seat of the scorners. From 
being one with sinners be becomes a scorner of ail 
that is good; from walking away from his inother’s 
counsels, and going on to make his standing with 
those who are siuning against truth and duty, he 
comes at last to be a scorner of bis mother and her 
love. 

3. The mghteous takes not the first step in this 
downward career; and the reason is that bis delignt 
is in the law of the Lord. To him it is not an irksome 
obligation; buta joy. Itis to him what a knowledge 
of God's physical laws is to the scientist or the 
artisan. He is not under them asa prisoner is under 
the laws of the prison; he rejoices in them asa child 
rejoices in whatever makes clear to him the w-ll and 
wisdom of his wiser father. Out of the heart proceed 
the issues of life. The delight of the heart is the true 
test of character. Until the heart is made right the 
character is wrong. So long asa man delights in sin- 
ful indulgence, and is kept from it only by his fears 
or his sense of interest, be is not sufe. 

4. And because his delight is in the Jaw of the Lord 
his mind naturally turns to it by day and night. Any 
man may form some jadgment of his own character 
by the instinctive tendency ef bis mind when the 
harness is taken off, and it is left to wander where it 
will. If his natural meditations are impure, if they 
turn to sensualism, to wordly advantage, to schemes 
of ambition or the like, he may know that in his 
inmost heart he is sensual, or worldly, or ambitious. 
If they turn to plans for the up-building of others he 
may know that he has a deep foundation of benevo- 
lence; if they turn toward God, he may judge that he 
has in his heart at least the aspirations of godliness. 


* We give the Psalm here, and in the five succeeding 
lessons, from the revised version of the Rev, Thomas Conant, 
1.D. 

! Stanley's * Jewish Church,’ 





A man’s air castles are always significant of his char- 
acter. 

5. The man thus righteous in the inward sources 
and springs of his character is a well fed man; and 
like a well fed tree will bring forth fruit in due sea- 
son. The fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, peace, ete. 
(Gal. v. 22, 23.) He who loves the law of God, who 
loves the character of Christ who is the incarnation 
of the law of God fulfilled in an actual life, who, in 
other words, has that appreciation of true righteous- 
ness which is the foundation of what the Bible calls 
faith, will bring forth this fruit in due season. But 
he must not expect that the fruit will appear imme- 
diately on tbe planting. The Christian is like a tree; 
and like a tree planted by a divine hand, not by his 
own; but he may not bear much fruit the first vear 
nor the second. Some are like annuals, (hey bear fruit 
the year they are planted; some are like a century 
plant, they area life time in getting a blossom. But 
he that lougs for righteousness, with a hunger and 
thirst that cannot be satisfied without righteousness, 
shall be satisfied. (Matt. v., 6.) In due season he shall 
bear fruit. 

6. And bis leaf even shall not wither. His work 
shall prosper. It may seem to be otherwise; as it 
doubtless seemed to poor Joseph when in the prison 
of Egypt, or to John Bunyan when in the Bedford 


jail, or to John the Baptist in the prison at Macherus. 


But they were each serving Goa in God’s way and 
what they did and suffered was prospering, though it 
seemed pot to be soat the time. All work done for 
God, in faith in him, prospers; not a hair of the head 
plucked out in persecution is plucked out in vain; not 
a hair perishes. (Luke xxi., 18.) 

7. On the contrary, the end of the ungodly is des- 
truction, and all bis works come to naught. Like 
chaff they are blown away. 


dnguiting Friends. 


—Will you kindly answer the following questions : 

1. How can silver pass at less than par with gold so long as 
it isa legal tender to the government for all dues, and these 
dues aggregate more than the payments which the govern 
ment makes ? 

2. How can silver increase in circulation excepting the 
people desire it? 

3. How is the increase of gold, by importations and the 
products of the mines, of benefit to the country so long as 
the balance of trade isin favor of this country? 

1. Silver is not less than par with gold. The value 
of the silver_dollar, as given in our Fact and Rumor 
column, is the commercial value of the silver in the 
dollar, not the money value of the coin. But silver 
is an inconvenient metal, on account of size and 
weight, for large transactions. A law compelling a 
creditor to receive $5,000 1n a coin which he can only 
carry away in a dray, and Keep ip a vault, is inopera- 
tive, because creditors will not loan money except on 
the understanding, expressly implied, that the debt 
shall be paid in some more portable coin. Silver, 
therefore, while legally at par with gold, is kept out 
of the money market, in all large transactions, not 
by law but in spite of law, by universal consent. 

2. The Secretary of the Treasury might, under the 
law, have used silver to pay off bonds as they mature; 
the creditor could not have helped bimself; aud thus 
silver would have been forced into the market. So 
long as he gives the people option, and pays in gold 
or silver as the creditor chooses, silver cannot increase 
in circulation any faster than the people desire it. 
Mr. Hewitt’s bill proposes that the coinage, as well as 
the circulation, shall be determined by popular de- 
mand; a very sensible provision. 

3. It isof no use except as a reserve; available (a) in 
case of panic as a means of sustaining credit; (b) iu 
case the balance of trade turns and we want the gold 
to buy foreign goods. At present the nation is 
hoarding; and, with a nation as with an individual, 
after there is money enough in the bauk or the 
drawer for present and prospective exigencies, noth- 
ing is more useless than an excessive hoard. Whether 
there is any danger of such excessive hoarding with 
us is more than we can tell. 

—Please inform me in the column for Inquiring Friends of 
the Christian Union what you consider the best bistory of 
Greece. and also how the first name of the poet, Joaquin 
Miller, is pronounced. 

(1) The best large history of Greece is ‘* Grote’s,” in 
six volumes; a valuable . e to the scholar, but one 
requiring some scholarly attainments for its satisfac- 
tory perusal, is ‘‘ Curtius’s.’’ Of smaller histories we 
know nothing better than “Cox’s”’ History in one 
volume published by the Harpers, though it lacks the 
element of romance in style necessary to render it 
attractive reading. (2) Wau-keen. 

—Will you be so kind as to inform me througb your paper 
the belief of the Quakers and Presbytvrians? 1s there a book 
giving a brief outline of the doctrines of the different denom- 
inations ? 

There are several such. The best source is one of 
the cyclopedias; for au elaborate statement see Me- 
Cliuntock and Strong’s “t ‘yclopedia;’ foru briefer one, 
Abbott's **Religious Dictionary.” Tne Presbyterian 
denominations ave all Calvinistic, that is, their theol- 
ogy begins with and works out from belief in the 
absolute sovereiguty of God as a central truth. The 
distinguishing doctrine of the Quakers, or Friends, 
from which their whole system of theology is worked 
out, is the Inner Light, or the direct and immediate 





superintendenee of the Spirit of God over the minds 
and hearts of believers. In their respective systems 
some corollaries are deduced from these fundamental 
dectrines which to other Christians do not seem to be 
logically necessary. It is not, however, possible to 
go into details in a paragraph like this. 


In your paper of Nov. 27th the question is asked, “Is 
there one judgment at death, and a second at Cbhrist’s com- 
ing?’ A part of your answer is in these words: “ that Christ 
declared to his disciples that this present world is not the 
only dwelling place, that in his Father’s bouse are many 
dwelling places, that he was going to prepare one for them. 
and that when they departed they should go to be with him 
to behold his glory.’”’ Will you please tell where this exact 
expression is used by Christ? In my Bible I read as the se- 
quence of Christ’s going away the promise that “he will 
come again and receive them unto himeself.’’ 

Your Bible and ours are probably exact counter- 
parts. Wedid not quote Christ's words, but embodied 
in a single sentence the promises involved iv and un- 
derlying his last discourse and prayer. John, chap. 
Xiv.-Xvii. 

—How is the fact to be accounted for (it is said to be a fact) 
that most, if not all, the Molly Maguires were Catholics? 

When men come to die they generally want some 
sort of religion to die by. The Molly Maguires are 
nearly all Irish, and most of them bring to this coun 
try habits of violence acquired by themselves or their 
parents in the feuds against the higher classes in the 
old country. They live without any religion; proba- 
bly rarely or never go to church or confession. But 
when they stand face to face with death they want 
the guidance and help which it is almost universally 
supposed that the minister of religion can bring to 
the dying, and which the Roman Catholic, far more 
than the Protestant, expects from his minister. They 
therefore send for the minister of the religion of their 
early childhood. They are Catholics because they are 
not Protestants, and any religion seems better to the 
dying man than none at all. 


—In your issue of Dec. 25th, in the article entitled * The 
Peace Giver,”’ you reiterate the saying very often repeated 
in these days, that ** Confucius promulgates the golden rule.”’ 
Will you do your readers the favor to give them, in a literal 
translation, his version of it. Confucius forbade the doing 
of what one would not have done to bimself; but that 
is entirely cvgative. a long way from our Saviour’s cominand 
to do to others positive good. You must bave knowledge of 
some other sayings of that famous teacher, and, doubtless. 
many would be glad to see it in an unquestionable transla- 
tion. 

You are correct. The golden rule of Confucius may 
more properly be called the silver rule. It is purely 
negative in its character; nevertheless the essential 
truth remains: that Christianity asa system of laws 
does not radically differ from the best aud purest 
theism. itis a divineinterpretation of laws which, as 
Paul says, are written in the conscience. Christianity 
differs from theism radically, in that it provides a 
remedy for those who have broken the law and are 
under its penalty, and staid in need both of divine 
forgivevess and divine help in obtaining release from 
the power and dominion of sin in themselves. The 
truth was strikingly illustrated in Dr. Groui’s letter 
in the Christian Union of January 22d, concerning 
Thomas Jefferson’s theism. 

—In your column of Inquiring Friends tor Dec. 11 there is 
an explanation of Jobn iii., 5, in which you say, ** Water bap- 
tism is not essential to becoming a Christian; but a public 
renuneiation of the past and entering on the new, which is 
what baptism signifies, is essential.” Will you picase enlarge 
on the latter part of this statement alittle. I fully agree with 
your following sentence, * that noone cau be a Christian and 
r: fuse to acknowledge his allegiance,’ but I cannot see why 
the failure to make a public renunciation of the past is 
necessarily a refusal to acknowledge one’s allegiance to 
Christ. Most of us have known some excellent people who 
were not Christians in the technical sense of that werd, but 
who lived Christian lives, and looked to Jesus as their Master. 
Would you say that these refused to acknowledge their allegi- 
ance to Him and could not have been Christians? 

A public profession of Christ is not necessarily a 
public umting with a visible cburch. There muy be, 
and often are, reasons why one who desires to follow 
Christ, and is publicly tollowing him, cannot unite 
with a church organization, or caunot do so advan- 
tageously. If he refuses to unite with a church 
because he is unwilling to be publicly known as a 
Christian, he then is false to his allegiance to Christ. 
If he refuses ov grounds tbat are adequate in his own 
couscience, because he can serve Christ better out of 
the church than in it, he 1s not false to his allegiance, 
even though he may be greatly mistaken in his judg- 
ment. 

—In the article on Popular Amusements the author quoted 
Deut. xiv., 16, as giving a provision for getting strong drink. 
1 have bunted for the right verse in vain; please enlighten 
me. 

Read Deut. xiv., 26, instead of xiv., 16. 

—What is tue meaning of the 20th and 30th verses of the 5th 
chapter of Matthew, which read, ** Andif thy right eye offend 
thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee; for it is profitabie 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.””. “ And if thy rignt 
hand offend thee, cut it off, aud cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish, 
and not that thy whole body should be cast into bell.” 

The word here translated hell is Gehenna, a fire 
which was kept burning in the valley of Jehuraphat 
in order to consume the offal of the city of Jerusalem. 
It is thus properly a symbol of destruction rather than 
of torment; at all events it is used symbolically of the 
punishment or result of sin on the human soul. The 
word to offend, as used in the New Testament, nearly, 
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if not quite always, signifies tempt, or to oause one to! But we gropein the dark, never sure that we have 


fallinto sin. The eye and the hand are useful mem- 
bers of the body, but they may become instruments 
of temptation. Christ’s declaration, then, here is that 
it is better to avoid that which is useful, or even in- 
valuable in itself, than to employ it in such circum- 
stances and in such ways ss make it an occasion of 
wrong doing, and lead to soul-destruction. It is better 
to fast than to be a glutton; it was wise for the Puri- 
taus to turn all pictures and statuary out of their 
churcbes at a time when pictures and statuary were 
leading the whole community into idolatry. Asceti- 
cism is not Christianity, but a wise asceticism is better 
than self-indulgence. The principle is capable of in- 
definite application. 


>_> we 
Che Housebald. 
WHO CAN SHOW US A PERFECT WAY? 
By Mrs. HENRY WaRrD BEECHER. 


"LAVERY mother has a theory of her own, entirely 

4 distinct from any of her associates, with reference 
to the mode in which she intends to bring up her 
children; at least every mother who gives any care or 
thought to the subject. There are some, we grieve to 
say, whose children “ just come up,” with po mother’s 
hand to guide them, and if they attain toa true and 
noble muturity it is only because God unseen leads 
them safely. No thanks to the mother if the world 
is better or richer because they were born into it. 
But if through bad examples and influences they step 
aside from the straight and narrow patb into by and 
forbidden ways und are ruined, woe to such mothers 
when they are called to give a true account of their 
stewardship! 

But there are a large class of mothers whose earnest 
desire is to guide their children safely, always en- 
deavoring to keep in view their highest good, yet no 
two of the most intelligent and earnest mothers thiuk 
alike on this subject or are ready to adopt the same 
theory in the management of their children. 

One believes that she can do more for her children 
and better manifest her love by dealing with them in 
the gentlest manner and influencing them through 
unbounded indulgence, confident that bPthis course 
she will so bind them to her that the temptations and 
lures set to catch and entbrall the unwary will have 
no power over young hearts bound to the mother by 
these years of unselfish devotion and the gratification 
of every demand. Those who thus judge and act forget 
that their children are mortal—subject to all the infir- 
mities that belong to human nature. If from baby- 
hood every desire is unchecked, every whim indulged, 
they are sowing the seeds of selfishness and self- 
indulgence in soil naturally ready to bring forth a 
plentiful harvest. Such seed, if allowed to spring 
up unchecked, will choke and dwarf, if not utterly 
destroy filial affection and every noble and unselfish 
aspiration for the happiness or good of others. 

Another mother takes an entirely different view of 
her duty and firmly believes that, for her children’s 
good, prompt, unhesitating obedience must be secured 
at all hazards, even when it can only be attained 
through much severity. By this course she imagines 
that she will best manifest her love—a love which can 
insure the future well-being of her child. This theory 
is very common with young mothers; but, fortu- 
nately, after trying it too faithfully on one or two of 
the elder children, it is likely to be greatly modified 
in the management of the younger. The danger is 
that when convinced they have erred by too great 
strictness they may attempt atonement by flying to 
the opposite extreme, and ruin the children by undue 
leniency. 

One class of mothers start in their new life resolved 
to govern only by moral suasion, never resorting to 
punishment under any circumstances, however diffi- 
cult to govern and rebellious the child may be. They 
argue that. if not exasperated or humiliated by pun- 
ishment, patient teaching, loving entreaties and ef- 
forts to lead them by high moral motives into the 
right way will be the most effective and permanent, 
giving their loved ones correct habits and bringing 
them into maturity noble men and women. 

With very many dispositions this mode will be ex- 
cellent; but there are as many that cannot be thus 
led or controlled. They are spoiled 1f much indulged, 
and, not being finely or delicately organized, but of a 
coarse nature, they grow restive and rebellious under 
any appeals to their moral natures. With such cbar- 
acters sparing the rod may spoil the child. 

And so each young motber theorizes; but how 
few, as the babe quietly but rapidly grows out of her 
arms, keep fast hold of their early ideas of what con- 
stitutes the perfect way. Our children pass from 
infaney to childhood before we dream of it, and 
thence from youth into man and womanhood; and 
looking down for the little ones we find standing by 
our sides our six-feet sons and fully matured and 
Hlooming daughters. When each at maturity devel- 
ops some peculiar traits, totally unlike any concep- 
tions the parents had formed of the child in its earlier 
life, they tind no provision in their early plans udapted 
to this strangely metamorphosed being. 

Ai! If mothers could be endowed at the birth of 
their children with wisdom t.) read each one’s char- 
acter correctly, and suit their truining to these pecu- 
liar vharacteristics, what a blessed thing it would be. 





struck the right path in which to lead our children, 
orif it proves mght for one, uncertain if we follow 
it in guiding the next that we shall secure the same 
favorable result. We pray weakly and doubtfully for 
more light, for some revelation that will make our 
course certain of success. If we fail, “we faint be- 
neath the burdens we are bearing,” when a course 
that promised the most flattering results brings our 
children into trouble and wrong, and we learn too 
late that it was through our weakness and mismanage- 
ment. Then looking forward to the guidance of the 
babe in our arms and grieving over former mistakes, 
“The heights that we must scale look cold and frowning, 
Sweet seems our maiden culm ; 
E’en while we think to touch the victor’s crowning, 
We clasp the martyr’s palm. 
“Oh! sisters, let us trust our God more truly, 
We win our strength through pain; 
Striving to work as in His sight more purely, 
We shail not toil in vain. 


TRE 


Wittle Helle of Hloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
X7 OT many days after this Gormly, being satisfied 
+ of the good footing upon which he was begin- 
ning to stand with the Colonel and his family, thought 
that the time had arrived for taking another step in 
the development of his plans. Accordingly, one day 
after baving had along and very satisfactory inter- 
view with the Colonel in the library, he said to him 
that before taking his leave he wished to say a few 
words on a subject personal to himself. He then said 
that be had long known Mary Grayson, and that 
though he had never enjoyed any intimate acquaint- 
ance with her he had conceived a strong affection for 
her, and for a considerable time he had desired to 
makeher his wife. He had, however, never expressed 
to her the sentimeuts that he entertained for her, for 
us she was a member of the Colonel’s family and 
under his protection he did not feel at liberty to 
approach her on the subject without first obtaining 
the Colonel’s consent; aud be had never until that 
time been in a situation that emboldened him to ask 
it. He now, however, wished to ask permission to 
pay his uddresses to her. He did not desire an auswer 
on the spot, but was satisfied witn an opportunity of 
stating his views to the Colonel, that be might con 
sider the subject and, if he desired it, confer with 
Mrs. Montcalm and his daughter, for he was aware 
that the question was one that coucerned all the 
family. 

* As it is,” he added, in conclusion, ‘I am afraid it 
may seem a little abrupt and unexpectea to you that 
I should make this proposal now. But it appeared to 
me that if you should approve of my suit and if Miss 
Grayson should not withhold her cousent, it might 
affect in some manner your arrangements aud plans 
for your family in retiring from this place.” 


‘Capital!’ thought the Colonel. ‘Capital!’ He 
could scarcely conceal his joy. ** It relieves me,” said 


he to himself, **ofa great embarrassment in going on 
board the ship. If | can dispose of my house and also 
of’? — 

Then suddenly checking this train of thought be 
replied to Gormly in his usual calm and dignified 
manner. 

* Well, Mr. Gormly,” said be, ** I will, as you request, 
take this subject into consideration. I will not ex- 
press any positive opinion now, except indeed to say 
that I am very much pleased with the high-minded 
and honorable course which you bave taken in respect 
to this question, aud in considering it my preposses- 
sions at least will be altogether in your favor. I trust 
that I shall be prepared to say something more def- 
inite the next time you call.” 

Gorwmly, after warmly thanking the Colonel for his 
great kindness and condesceusion, took his leave. 

That evening the Colonel communicated to his wife 
the intelligence of Mr. Gormly’s intentions, as a piece 
of extraordinary good news. In conversing with 
her upon the subject he did not attempt to conceal 
his satisfaction. The next morning Mrs. Montcalm 
made it known to Maria, as a great and joyful secret. 
Maria at once communicated it to Mary. 

“It is a secret yet,” said Maria, *‘and I was charged 
particularly not to tell anybody, but I could rot bear 
the thoughts of having anything secret from you. 
Besides, [ was rejoiced. We shall all be very sorry to 
lose you, Mary, dear—very sorry indeed. But then, 
Gormly is such a capital fellow.” 


In the course of that day and of the following one, 
although Mary herself was precluded from making 
any allusion to the subject, a great many covert and 
mysterious allusions were made to it by all the rest. 
Everybody seemed in excellent spirits, and all that 
was said expressed a common understanding that the 
house was to be soid, and the family were to go on 
board one of the ships in the harbor with the inten- 
tion of going to England, and that Mary was to be 
left in America under circumstances that could not 
but be extremely agreeable to her. 

‘What shall | do?’ said Mary, to herself, in her 
room that evening, sitting upon the sofa with Diver 
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by her side looking up compassionately tnto her face. 
“What shallI do? I cannot go with them, and I can 
not stay behind alone. I like Mr. Gormly very much. 
He is an excellent man and he has been very kind to 
me, But how can I love him?” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LETTER AND REPLY. 

THE letter which Mr. Cameron wrote to the Colonel 
and which was referred to by Maria in her conversa- 
tion with Mary, on the day of Gormly’s first visit at 
Bloomingdale, was as follows: 


* DEAR COLONEL: The friendly regard which you often bad 
the kindness to express for me when I was an occasional 
guest at your house emboldens me to write to you for the 
purpose of inguiring after the health of your family, and also 
of renewing my offer to render you any service in my power, 
in case any occasion should arise to require it. Since I sep- 
arated from you affairs have taken a much more serious turn 
than I then expected, and I am well aware that your views 
and feelings in respect to the yreat questions at issue are 
likely to be very different from mine. I think. however, that 
we ought to allow political influences to interfere as little as 
pogsible with the intercourse and the friendships of private 
life; though, unfortunately, we cannot perhaps in all cases 
wholly prevent it. yself, | am extremely de- 
sirous that my relations to your family should not be affected 
by these differences at all, and if any circumstances should 
occur, either now or at any future time. in which it should be 
in my power to render to yourself or to your family, or to 
Miss Grayson, who, I suppose, still remuins with you, any 
service whatever, nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to receive an intimation from you to that effect. 

“Tam more particularly induced to make this communica- 
tion at the present time from the fact that the excitement 
throughout the country. and especially in and around New 
York, is rapidly increasing, and [ thought it not impossible 
that you might desire to take sqgme weasures for your own 
safety and that of your family which I could aid you in car- 
rying into effect. I might, under some circumstances, be 
able to afford assistance that would be valuable, as I amin a 
position at the present time which gives me access to sources 
of influence of a high order. I will add, also, that I have re- 
cently ioherited an ample fortune from arelative in England 
whicb greatly increases my power to act efficiently in requital 
of your past kindness to me, should there be any occasion. 

* Present ny most respectful regards to Mrs. Montcalm and 
Miss Maria. 

* Please also say to Miss Grayson that I desire to be most 
kindly remembered to ber, if she will allow me to take the 
liberty of sending such a message. 

*“ And believe me most sincerely and respectfully yours, 

“ EDWARD CAMERON. 

P.S.—A letter left at my mother’s wil! be forwarded to me 
without delay.” 


As respects u 


The Colonel's reply was as follows. The letter itself 
was written some little time before Gormly’s conver- 
sation with the Colonel in respect to Mary Grayson, 
and it had lain several days folded and addressed 
upon the table in the library, waiting fora convenient 
opportunity to send it to Mrs. Cameron’s house 1n the 
city. The postscript was written immediately after 
that conversation—the Colonel opening the letter 
again for the purpose of adding it. 

* BLOOMINGDALE, March 2, 1776. 
* Mr. Cameron 

“Sir: Your letter of recent date was duly received, and I 
desire suitably to acknowledge the friendly sentiments which 
it expresses. I feel, however, fully the force of your remark 
that politica) differences of the gravity of those now agitat, 
ing the country must necessarily interfere very seriously 
with the claims and enjoyments of private friendship, how- 
ever much we may wish it to be otherwise. 

“1 do not know that you can be of any service to us. We 
have friends around on whom we can rely. Their loyalty to 
their sovereign and their fidelity to bis cause is a pledge of 
their trustworthiness in all the private relations of life. 

* Accept my congratulations on your good fortune in re- 
ceiving the inheritance to which you refer in your letter, and 
believe me very respectfully yours, *'W. MONTCALM. 

“ P.S.—In respect to Miss Grayson you will be pleased to 
learn that she is very soon, I believe, to receive a protector 
abundantly capable of rendering her all the service that she 
will require, and in a way which I trust will be entirely 
agreeable to her. I am not at liberty at present to say more.” 

When Mr. Cameron hed read this tetter he re- 
perused the postscript two or three times with an ex- 
pression of deep disappointment and sorrow upon 
his countenance. He then sat for some time, silent 
and motionless, musing ou what he had been reading. 

* Dear child!’ he said at last. ‘*‘What would I not 
have given if / could have been ber protector. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CUNNING. 

THE execution of Gormly’s plans was somewhat 
precipitated by a great increase of the excitement 
prevailing in and around New York occasioned by 
the approach to the city of a considerable body of 
provincial troops under the command of General 
Lee. They came from Connecticut. The captain of 
one of the ships of war attempted to prevent their 
coming by declaring that he would fire upon and 
burn the town if the rebel troops were allowed to 
enter. To this threat Lee replied that he certainly 
should enter and take possession of vhe town, and 
hold it against the enemies of liberty from whatever 
quarter they might come, 

“If the ships are quiet,” said he, “I shall be quiet; 
but if they undertake to bombard the town, the very 
first house they set on fire shall be the funeral pile of 
some of their best friends.” 

He accordingly marched in and encamped with his 
troops on an open field which is now the Park. The 
commanders of the ships thought it most prudent 
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not to execute their threat, but of course every loyal- 
ist in and around the city was greatly alarmed, and 
every one who could do so began to hasten the ar- 
rangements for his departure. 

Gormly found that he had no time to lose. He im- 
mediately made his offer to Mary Grayson. She re- 
plied by a kind and respectful but very firm refusal. 

“That is all very well,’ said Gurmly to himself as 
he read the little note containing Mary's answer, and 
put it in his pocket. ‘ It is quite as favorable as £ ex- 
pected. Now for the next steps in my scheme.” 

That evening as soon as it was dark he repaired to 
the house in the little narrow lane where Tom was 
generally to be found. 

On entering he sent downjfor Tom to come up to 
the door as before. 

* Well, Tom,”’ said he when that worthy appeared, 
** what's the news?” 

Good!” said Tom. ‘ Excellent ! Things are getting 
better and better for our work every day.” 

“Tom,” said Gormly, ‘are there any plans on foot 
for bringing any of these Tories to account?” 

‘IT expect there is a good deal of talk about it,” 
said Tom, *‘ but we have all been too busy with our 
other work up the river to do much in that way our- 
selves.” 

“IT want to see two or three of the fellows that are 
must to be relied on for that business,” said Gormly. 

‘Very well,” said Tom, “ you can see them.” 

‘Can you bring two or three of them to my office?” 

“Yes, sir, whenever you like.” 

“To-night ?”’ 

“Yes, whenever you like. 

“To-night, then, at half past nine o’clock.” 

** Very well, sir.” 

‘**And remember I want men of the right sort. Men 
that when they undertake a thing will do it.” 

* Certainly, sir; (ll bring you men that you can 
depend upon to go through fire and water to carry 
out any bargain you make with them.” 

“7 shall not make any bargain with them,” said 
Gormly. “If there is any thing of that sort to be 
done, you must attend to it. I only want to see the 
men and talk to them five minutes. I have but very 
little time, and if you think I leave the conversation 
upfinished—why you must—you understand.”’ 

** Yes, sir;” said Tom, “ Ill see to the odds and ends.” 

Gormly then nodded a good-by to his scowling 
looking confederate and went away. 

At balf past nine, as be was sitting by his office fire 
with a solitary candle burning upon the table by his 
side, the door opened and three men, headed by Tom, 
camein. They were all well enveloped in cloaks and 
mufflers, and from under the visors of their caps their 
eyes glowered with an expression of mingled caution 
and ferocity. They belonged to that dangerous class 
of ruffians, always produced or at least brought for- 
ward in great force in times of civil war, whose trade 
it is to take advantage of the genera! excitement to 
create riots and disturbances for the sake of plunder. 

The whole party took seats in chairs which Gormly 
had previously placed for them,near the door. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said Gormly, as soon as they were 
seated, “* I know you are men of action and not cf 
words, so I will proceed at once to tell you what my 
business with youis. I understand that you don’t like 
the Tories any better than I do, and though you are 
peaceable men, and are opposed to all violence, yet 
you do sometimes feel it to be your duty to smoke one 
of them out.” 

Thereupon one of the men turned toward the others 
with a dem@niacal grin upon his face, but seeing that 
the faces of his companions remained perfectly un- 
moved he instantly sobered himself again, and looked 
into the fire. 

“Now,” continued Gormly, ‘‘ what I have sent to 
you for is this. There is a certain Colovel Montcalm 
who lives a few miles out of town here, and who I am 
very much afraid will be attacked some night. I 
am told that he is one of the most bigoted and dan- 
gerous Tories on the island. Then his house stands 
alone, and he has no means of protecting it. Besides 
that, there is a great deal of valuable property in the 
house which must be very tempting to some of those 
wild fellows who think they havea good right to all 
the Tory property they can lay their hands on. Now 
what I want is this. [I don’t suppose that I should 
be able to prevent the Colonel from being driven off 
some of these fine nights even if I should wish to 
keep such uuprincipled miuiuns of tyranny among 
us. So I don’t expect that. Indeed, if yon were to 
agree with me that his house should not be attacked, 
although I am sure you would keep the agreement 
yourseives, | know very well that you could not an- 
swer for some of the rest of your fellows as soon as 
they found out the real state of the case. 

“So I don’t ask that. What 1 want is just this. In 
case there should be any pian for making the Colonel 
a little visit some night, I want to know beforehand 
what night it is to be, for I have a particular desire 
to be there.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Tom. ‘I think there will be no 
difficulty about that.” 

‘Understand me,” said Gormly. “I hope, I most 
sincerely hope, that there will not be any difficulty; 
but, if there is to be any, J want to be there. That’s 
all. Now if you will inquire around among those that 
are likely to know about these things, and if you find 
that the Colonel’s house is likely to be attacked and 
will let me know the night, then you shall be hand- 





somely rewarded for your trouble—and for your risk, 
too, for I am well aware that there is some risk in giv- 
ing such information to an outsider. My friend Tom 
willagree with you about the terms. It will depend 
something upon the time. I shall have to leave town 
in a few days, and if the case comes on while I am 
gone, it would be of uo benefit to me to be notified, 
for I could not be there. If it comes off soon, on the 
other hand—say to-morrow night, for instance, then 
the notification would be worth a great deal more to 
me. 

“Then, moreover,” added Gormly, “if you notify 
me of the night, and the party should fail of appear- 
ing, then, of course, you would not expect anything 
from me. 

“So, now,”’ said Gormly, in conclusion, ‘I leave 
you to consider this subject and to make such inquir- 
ies as you deem necessary. I suppose you know 
exactly where to go to learn all that you want to 
know, and you can satisfy yourselves in an hour 
from this time as well as you could in a week. I will 
remain here until half-past ten or eleven for your 
answer. You can go and make the necessary inquir- 
ies. If you find that there is no intention to disturb 
the old fellow, and can guaranty to me that he will 
not be disturbed, that is all { want. If you find 
out, on the other hand, that he is to havea visit, and 
will let me know the exact time, then Tom will ar- 
range with you fora suitable acknowledgment from 
me—especially if the time comes pretty soon.” 

The men said nothing in reply to these proposals, 
but rose quietly when Gormly had finished speaking, 
and, followed by Tom, they went out as they had 
come in only in reversed order. 

In about fifteen minutes Tom returned alone. He 
shut the door as he came in and stood near it. 

‘* Well, Tom!” said Gormly. 

* Well, sir,’ rejoined Tom, ** we have made the in- 
quiries, and we have found out that some fellows are 
going up to pay the Colonel a visit to-morrow night 
at ten o’clock.”’ 

“Sure of it?” asked Gormly. 

‘Perfectly sure of it,’’ said Tom. 

“Tam very sorry for it,’’ said Gormly. 

“So am I,” said Tom, with the slightest possible 
semblance of a smile lurking upon his face. ‘Iam 
very sorry; but it can’t be helped. It is all settled.” 

“Very well, Tom. I’m glad I am notified, at any 
rate. Tell the men I shall stand firm to my agree- 
ment, if the notification turns out to be correct.” 

(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


DOLLY. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
* There’s a light in the window for me, 
A light in the window for me; 
A mansion in heaven I see, 
And a light in the window for me. 
HAT was about all Dolly knew of the hymn; but 
it seemed to satisfy her perfectly, as she hummed 
it over and over again. She had picked it up some- 
where in the street or in the school-yard, for to 
ehurch Dolly had never been in all her heathen life. 
Her school-days, too, were few and far between, and 
at the age of ten her education was considered com- 
pleted by the indweillers of Rabbit Alley, where 
Dolly’s blue eyes first opened on the light of a trouble 
some world. Her motiier died two weeks after she 
was born, and her father a year luter. Brother or 
sister Dolly had none; but she had a sturdy ‘heart 
(warm and tender, as strong hearts usually are), and a 
quickybusy brain under her thick ragged hair, which 
nature had meant to be fine and golden as the floss 
of corn. For nature had been very kind to Dolly in 
the beginning—had sent her into the world a lovely 
baby, with all the gifts and graces that belorg to 
babyhood; but the years, rough-banded and heavy- 
footed, had jostled and trampled the child until there 
was little left of her beauty save the tender blue of 
her eyes and a certain frank smile that would have 
made a homelier face than Dolly’s very good to look 
upon. All her Jittle life so far has been passed in living 
about among the neighbors in Rabbit Alley, first with 
one poor family, then with another. but owning no 
settled home. She is at present housekeeper for Polly 
Martin; Polly who has a drunken husband and two 
small children, and goes out by the day to work. 

Dolly is only ten years old, but she is doing the 
family washing as she sjngs, stopping occasionally to 
rock the baby’s cradle and lift little Joey out of the 
coal-box, into which he loves to climb as if it con- 
tained some treasure that, sooner or later, he is bound 
to find. 

Rub, rab, rub, go Dolly’s little hard hands up and 
down the washboard; her work is almost done, night 
draws near, and the sky is heavy with threatening 
storm. Suddenly, while Dolly rubs and sings, a quick, 
heavy step comes up the stairs, the door opens, and 
there enters Dick Burns, the boarder, a tall, rough- 
looking boy of seventeen. On his arm he carries a 
child, a little girl of five, perhaps, who leans against 
his shoulder in heavy sleep. She is dressed in delicate 
garments, but her pretty clothes are soiled, her tiny 
boots are covered with mud, and down to her waist 
her long hair hangs in tangled curls. 

“Hullo!” says Doily, is amazement; and then she 








wipes the soapsuds off her arms, and begins to shake 
up the pillow on the old lounge. 

“—sh!” says Dick, under his breath, as he lays the 
child carefully on the place Dolly has prepared. 
“Keep the young uns still, and don’t ye wake her 
up. I picked her up in the street—iost child—belongs 
to rich folks. D’ ye mind her clothes? She was 
a-cryin’, too, like a good un.” 

*“Ob-h-h! Dick Burns! Why didn’t ye bring her 
to her own house? Couldn’t she tell ye where she 
lived!” 

Dick chuckled maliciously. 

“She told me where she lived faust enough; thought 
I was fetchin’ her home, yer see, when I fetched her 
here, and fell asleep on my shoulder.”’ 

“Why don’t ye carry her home right away, then? 
Only think how her folks will feel! And now it’s 
comin’ night—and everything! Let me, Dick—I1l 
take her, if ye don’t want to, and ye stay with the 
children! Will ye, Dick? Ah, do, now!” And Dolly’s 
face took on au appealing look. 

“Shut up yer mouth! The child ain’t goin’ home 
till I get ready to Jet her, and that won’t be in a hur- 
ry. Don’t ye see there'll bea reward in the papers, 
and the longer we keep her the better!” 

The blue eyes blazed. 

“And make her folks think she’s dead? Ye ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, Dick Burns! I don’t care! 
It’s awful wicked—it’s worse nor stealin’! When she 
wakes up, how do you s’pose she'll feel? Why, I 
wouldn’t be as bad for a hundred dollars! Ye’re 
worse than a kidnapper—ye are a kidnapper!” says 
Dolly, in a burst of indignation. 

Dick looks at her avgrily. 

“Shut up!” he says. ‘ Polly’ll be in right away. 
I'm going down-town again. Mind and keep the 
young uns quiet, and tell Polly what [ told ye. She'll 
see to the child.” 

*Tll see to the child,” says Dolly, in the depths of 
her womanly heart. 

Almost as soon as the door closes, however, on 
Dick’s retreating form the baby stretches out his fat 
hands, and begins to put his little head up from the 
cradle like a bird from the nest. 

**Oh, baby, baby!’ whispers Dolly, reproachfully 
but baby is smiling and crowing, quite ready to be 
lifted, and eg@pally ready in case of disappointment 
to yell as no baby was ever heard to yell before. 

“Ob, ye torment—ye hateful, naughty, wicked 
torment!” says Dolly, in pretended inuignation, 
under her breath, picking up the baby and squeezing 
his face against her neck and showering kisses on his 
doubled fist. ‘* What for did ye wake up? I don’t 
love ye at all! Now, Dolly’s going to get ber boy 
some bread and milk. Joey, Joey! Come out of that 
coal-box! Do ye mind! Oh, what a bad Joey! 
Nigger hands! Go and wash ’em in the little tub. 
Dear me! what shall I do with ye!” 

As Dolly asks this question almost in despair, going 
about with the baby on her arm and wu tin cup in her 
hand, the suranger-child is sitting up, staring round 
her with great brown eyes, and parted Jips, as if 
scarcely awake. In another instant she has stepped 
from the lounge and runs across to the door, sobbing 
piteously. 

“This isn’t my house! This isn’t my house! Oh, I 
want to go home; I want mamma!” And her poor, 
little fiugers twist at the hundle, and she leans her 
forehead against tbe door, her slight frame shaken 
with sobs. 

Dolly goes over gently and kneels beside her. She 
has all she can do to hold the baby and the mug, but 
she manages to spare one hand to pat and smooth the 
pretty drooping head. 

“Now, don't be cryin’,” she says. ‘ See, here’s 
baby; and Dolly ’ll take ye to mamma, don’t ye be 
afraid. There now, hush, hush! Look at Dolly. See, 
nobody ’ll hurt ye here.” 

“Mamma! mamma! I want to gohome. Where’s 
mamma? I want papa! I want to go home.’ The 
child’s voice suunds faint and boarse with tears. 
Dolly feels her own eyes filling as she replies: 

“ But ye mustu’t cry, ye know; ye'll see mamma 
and papa, too, in a little bitofa while) Nothing ’ll 
hurt ye. Oh, look! the baby wants to love ye. He 
thinks ye’re such a pretty little girl. Come, tell 
Dolly yer name, and where ye live; then Dolly can 
take ye home.” 

‘‘Name’s Florry Vance. I live 22 Barclay Place— 
take me home now. Mamma’s there.” 

“Just in a few minutes. Louk here, Florry, stop 
crying now, like a little lady, ‘cause ye frighten 
baby. Oh, what long curls! Mamma’ll make them all 
smooth again, and she’ll be so glad to see her little 
girl! Come now, wipe yer eyes, that’s a good girl! 
Baby wauts to see yer face. Have ye got a baby at 
home?” 

‘“Ye—yes,” says Florry, but her sobs are growing 
fainter, and she presently turns her head round, 
glancing out of the corner of her eye. The baby 
crows—clutches at her with both hands—shows his 
two funny white teeth; and Florry turns round en- 
tirely now, and a smile creeps into her wet cheeks in 
two deep dimples. 

“Kiss the pretty little lady, Willy,” says Dolly 
coaxingly, and Willy obeys by opening his mouth 
very wide, and pushing his face close to Florry’s. 
Florry kisses him, with both her hands on his ears, 
Then she exclaims: 

“Ob, I can carry him! Come to me, Willy, My 
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baby’s only got no teeth yet, and not very much hair 
—just a few right on top of his head; and he can’t 
open his mouth yet, not to kiss anybody. Come to 
Flerry; I can hold you. Yes I can, splendid!” 

Dolly draws out from its corner a little wooden 
rocker, in which Florry deposits herself carefully and 
receives the baby in her lap, swaying to and fro, while 
Willy leans his head contentedly against her cheek. 
Dolly picks Joey out of the coal box once again, scolds 
him, kisses him, gives him a great piece of bread and 
sugar, and then proceeds to warm the baby’s milk, 
part of which she prepares nicely with crackers and 
offers to Florry. So, while Dolly feeds the baby 
Florry feeds herself, like a very hungry little girl 
indeed. When supper is over, and Joey, after one 
last excursion to the coal box, is snugly tucked in 
bed, Polly comes in from her work with a basket on 
her arm, a stout, coarse-looking woman with bright, 
friendly eyes, and a loud, pleasant voice. 

* Well, and how did you get along?’ she asks cheer- 
fully, setting her basket on the table and beginning 
to untie her woolen hood. ‘I'm late a Jittle, but 
such astorm is blowing up! The rain fairly pelted me. 
I ran the last three blocks. Aha! who have we here? 
Some pretty little girl | don’t know.” 

“Its Florry Vance,” says Dolly. ‘ Dick brought 
her. She—she was—lost.” And at the word Florry 
hides her head in Dolly’s skirts and bursts out into 
sobs again. 

‘“[ wantto go home. I want mamma! You said— 
you would take me—in a—little while! It’s a little 
while now. Oh, mamma, mamma!” 

Dolly, handing the baby to its mother, who looks 
on in astonishment, stoops and takes up Florry in her 
arms. 

‘Dick wanted to keep her,’”’ sheexplains. ‘* He told 
me to tell ye there’ be a reward—but we mustn’t. 
And I guess I’d better carry her home right away. 
I promised, ye know.” 

‘It’s crazy youare, Dolly. The child would be catch- 
in’ her Geath of cold 1f you took her a night like this. 
Never mind; let her cry itout. She’ll forget all about 
it and go to sleep by and by.” 

* But it’s ber mother I’m thinkin’ of,” says Dolly, 
quickly. ‘I’m thinkin’ if Joey strayed away, and we 
were sorry here at home, and worritin’,gnd no one 
came to tellus. If 1 can’t take Florry with me I'll go 
any way, and let her mother know she’s safe. I must 
go.” 

“ But what’ll Dick be after saying? You’re doing a 
foolish thing, Dolly. He'll be mad enough to kill 
some one.” 

“{ can’t help that,” says Dolly, faintly. “If I knew 
he’d beat me black and blue I’d go! Oh, no. I can’t 
wait for supper. I'll hurry back.” And then with 
geutle words and promises she coaxes Florry to the 
lounge again, makes her comfortable on the pillow 
and takes off her little boots, one of which she slips 
into her pocket, and so goes out with a brave smile 
into the darkness and whirling storm. 

Down comes the sleet in rattling showers, the streets 
are slippery as glass, and round the corners the wind 
rushes, shaking awnings and banging shutters, and 
sending the few foot passengers skimming before it, 
over the shining pavement, like accomplished skaters. 
Dolly’s old waterproof flutters back from her clutch- 
ing hands now and then, and spreads out behind her 
on the wind like a dark wing. Street after street, 
square after square, are passed swiftly, and still the 
little figure struggles onward, drenched and cold and 
storm-beaten. The poor torn shoes are wet through, 
her skirts cling to her limbs, but her face looks for- 
ward with the same brave smile. And now at last 
she turns into Barclay Place, where the street lamps 
shine in long bright rows and the halls look all aglow 
with warmth and light. Dolly begins breathlessly to 
count the numbers. The first she reads 1s 48, the 
next 46. 

“Tam all right now,” cries Dolly, joyfully, to her- 
self, ‘22 ll be about the next block!” 

As she hurries on a gentleman, walking quickly, 
hurvies past her—stops an instant, glances back, turns 
back, and his gloved hand touches Dolly. He drops 
some silver cein into her hand and goes on again as 
rapidly as before. As for Dolly, she only whispers, 
*“'Tha—thank ye,’’ for the wind nearly takes her 
breath away, and she is very much surprised besides. 
For a moment or two she forgets to count the num- 
bers as she looks down at the bright shining pieces 
with just such a smile as Cinderella must bave worn 
when she discovered her coach and horses waiting at 
the kitchen door. Dolly lifts her eyes again just in 
time to discover that she is almost in front of number 
22. The wide hall-door stands open, and a great tlood 
of light spreads out along the darkness, Some one is 
entering the house, and Doily at once perceives that 
it is the same gentleman who had dropped the money 
into ber hand. She runs, springs, flies up the steps 
aud cries out, as the door is shutting, “Oh, wait, please 
—please wait!” 

The gentleman turned round instantly. 

*[ want to speak to ye,” says Doliy, panting, and 
she steps up on the threshold a little wild, buffeted 
figure, forlorn and wretched, but smiliug with a great 
gladness in her lifted childish face. ‘Is it here Mr. 
Vance lives? Florry’s father ?” 

“Tam Florry’s father,” he answers, quickly, and 
catches at the child’s slender shoulder. ‘ Florry? 
What of her? Have you brought us any news?” 

“*She’s at my house now,” says Dolly, with a short 
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laugh. “Oh, nothing’s the matter. She’s lying on the 
sofa, and she got lost this afternoon; and I thought 
I'd come and tell ye. I brought her shoe so you'd 
know,” holding it toward him. “I couldn’t bring 
her, ‘cause I had bard work enough to get bere my- 
self.’* 

And now Dolly is more astonished than she will 
probably ever be in her life again, for this great tall 
gemtleman, so finely dressed, so graud, so handsome, 
kisses first the little muddy shoe, then catches up Dolly 
in his arms, old waterproof and ragged hood and all, 
and kisses ber little pinched face again and again. 
“Oh, God bless you, dear,’’ he says, brokenly. ‘* God 
bless—bless—biess you!” And so carries her hurriedly 
into a warm, lighted room, where a beautiful pale 
lady is lying back amoung the pillows of a lounge. 

“My darling, look up! Ob, God is very good to us. 
Our Florry is safe! This littie one has come through 
all the storin to tell us."". And then, somehow, the 
gentleman and lady aud Dolly are all in each other's 
arms and weepiug together tears of great joy and 
thanksgiving. 

So Dolly rides back that night to Rabbit Ailey in 
an elegant carriage with Florry’s father, and feels 
more than ever like Cinderella as she leaus back 
against the cushions. When she reaches home 
she guides Mr. Vance up the long, dark stairway and 
throws open the door. The little place is very quiet. 
Polly is rocking her baby and Florry is lying fast 
asleep on the old lounge. As Mr. Vance enters he 
stands still a moment, hat in band, looking about the 
scantily furnished room as if he were blessing silently 
the poor little home and all therein. As his glance 
rests on Florry he smiles softly but his eyes are full 
of tears. He crosses the room to Polly and lays a 
bank note on the table beside her. 

“T cannot thank,” he says, simply. Polly flushes, 
and turns pale, looking at the money as if she could 
not believe her eyes. 

‘“*No, sir,” she stammers vut, “it’s not forme. I’ve 
done nothing; it’s Dolly that ought to have it.” 

‘* Dolly shall have whatever she may choose te ask 
for,” he answers, quietly. ‘Tell me, Dolly, what 
shall i give you? What would you like most to 
have?” 

“ Oh, a carriage for the baby,” says Dolly, promptly, 
and Polly laughs so loud that the little sleepy girl on 
the sofa wakes up and begins to rub ber eyes. ‘Oh, 
that’s my papa,” she cries, laughing, too, and 
stretching out herarms. “I got lost this afternoon, 
papa, and now I’m found again, and her name's Dolly. 
What you crying for, papa? Are you lost, tuo?” 

Mr. Vance can say little else but * Flurry, Florry,” 
as he bows his head over hers. Florry clasps both 
hands round his neck and kisses him, and proceeds to 
relate her adventures. 

“IT fellin the mud, and I cried a whole lot, an awful 
long while, papa. They’ve got a baby, too; he sat on 
my lap, he did. Dolly gave me milk with cracker in 
m.” 

* And what shall we give Dolly? Tell me, Florry, 
what shall we do for ber ?” 

“Take Dolly home with us to stay forever and 
ever,” was Florry’s ready answer. And so it was 
settled. At least Dolly is still living in Florry’s home 
and Florry calls her lovingly ber pretty sister. 


THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 


FOGS AND SIGNALS. 

"MHERE is no need of describing fogs to you, for 

even though you may never have noticed them 
hanging over the rivers or blowing along the streets 
of cities you have often seen them overhead in the 
form of clouds—for fogs are only clouds touching the 
earth. Fogs are composed of very small portions of 
water, and are produced when a warm wind blows 
geutly over a surface of cooler water or land. 

If you have ever crossed one of our New York 
rivers on a ferry-boat during a fog you must know 
how the pilots blow theic steam whistles and keep 
men always on the watch to see that the boats don’t 
run into each other. Sometimes they don’t run 
at all, on account of the danger. Now imagine 
yourself in a ship near the coast. Up comes a thick 
fog—so thick and heavy that you can’t see half a 
dozen yard beyond the bow. After a little time the 
skillful captain himself becomes bewildered, and no 
one knows just where he is. On the ferry-boat the 
pilot is only afraid of running into somebody, for he 
knows that his dock is close at hand; but the captain 
of our ship is lost, and scarcely knows which way to 
turn. Suddenly comes a dull, heavy sound through 
the thick air. It is a fog-hora, and our captain knows 
its friendly voice at once. He is sure there is danger 
ahead, and he steers away. He is sure that there is a 
rock with a lighthouse on it, but uo light can be seen 
through a heavy fog, for fog shuts out the light of the 
sun itself. 

A great many things have been tried as warnings: 
whistles, trumpets, bells, cannons and gongs, but ob- 
jections have been found to many of these. The can- 
non makes a loud noise, but the sound doesn’t last 
long enough; the sound of a bell is continuous, but 
not strong enough to be heard against the wind and 
across breakers. They are used, however, where it is 
necessary to send the signal a short distance only. 
They are rung by the falling of a weight regulated by 
clock- work. 





In some localities a self-acting apparatus, moved by 


the waves, has been used for ringing the bells, but the 
sailors say that when they want them most they are 
generally out of order. The locomotive whistle makes 
a good signal, but the most powerful of all is an in- 
strument called the sirene trumpet. Here is a deserip- 
tion of it by Mr. Joseph Henry: * The part of this 
which gives the impulse to the air producing the 
sound consists of a flat drum, or, in other words, of a 
hollow cylinder with a short axis, one head of which 
is perforated with an orifice which admits the steam 
from a pipe connected with a locomotive boiler. 
The other head of the drum is perforated with eight 
holes, before which, and almost in contact with this 
head, 1s a revolving disc, also perforated with eight 
holes. At each revolutiou of the dise eight holes are 
alternately opened and shut, allowing egress to as 
many impulses of steam, which in turn produce a 
Violent agitation of the air, giving rise to a nost pow- 
erful sound, reinforced by the resonauce ot a trumpet 
of suitable length. The disc is made to revolve at the 
required velocity by a small engine attached to the 
boiler, the motion being transmitted by a band over 
pulleys of proper size. The sound from this instru- 
ment can be distinctly heard in still air at a distance 
of from twenty to thirty miles even during the exist- 
euce of a dense fog.” 

The Professor cannot imagine anything capable of 
making a louder noise than this, anless it be a primary 
school of small boys just out for recess; and he must 
take out a patent for his idea, although it would be 
bad if the fog should come up after bed-time. 

But, stop a minute. Didu’t the Professor promise 
to say a word about the bravery of lighthouse 
keepers ? 

As you can readily imagine, some of the lighthouses 
are not very pleasant dwelling places. In many of 
them there is litthe or no communication with the 
shore during the winter. How would you like to be 
sbut up in a great stone tower for weeks and weeks 
watching the sea-gulls flying around, and listening to 
the great waves ever beating against the rock at the 
foot of tbe lighthouse? Have you seen the revolving 
or flashing lights at the top of one of these towers? 
The effect is managed by clockwork. In one of the 
lighthouses on our coast the keeper’s family were all 
sick with fever. There was no way of getting help 
from the shore at the time, so the keeper had to act 
as nurse. One night, upou goig up to his lamp he 
discovered that the machivery which turned it was 
broken, or out of order. He knew that it must be 
turned, or the sailors might be deceived into thinking 
it some other light aud so be led into danger. This 
faithful man, instead of crying over what couldn’t 
be helped, turned the lamp all night long, veither 
faster nor slower than the machine would have done 
it. How many days it was before help came to him 
in his nursing by day aud his lamp-turning by night 
the Professor cannot tell; but what do you think of 
only thirty-six or forty-eight hours of such devotion, 
you who complain when mamma wuuts water from 
the spring or aspool of thread from the store only a 
rod or so away / 

Then there was Grace Darling, the English girl, 
who persuaded her father to go with her in a boat 
and rescue some sailors she discovered from the light- 
house, clinging to a rock, when morning dawned 
upon a shipwreck. She was the means ot saving vine 
lives, I believe. She died of consumption a year or 
two later. Ida Lewis, our own lighthouse heroine, 
must not be forgotten. The Professor is glad enough 
to know that she has just been appointed keeper of 
the light on Lime rock, the place from whence she 
went to save life. 


PUZZLES. 
REHEADED RHYMES. 
1. 
— he sweetmeats until 
—  guve soon a healing - 
he can without a ——. 
{l. 
the streams are full of ——. 
— as grain grows healthy 
— fed birds bring bighest ——. 


Having found the first word of the first line, prefix a letter 
to make the first word of the secoud, and another to make 
the first word of the third line. The same with the finals. 

The author is a httle modest about calling these poems, 
pure talent baving been somewbat cramped to secure the 
puzzle. H. 

CORKSCREW 

Each line of two words composed of three letters each, 
the two central ietters forming a spiral downwards and 
upwards from the third letter of the first word to the first 
letter of tne second word at the top. Have the young folks 
made any ? 

First word of first line—the most splendid thing in the 
world; the second word, placed. 

Second line—tirst werd, very little; second, a very good 
thing to eat. 

Third line—first word, just made; second, a wagon. 

Fourth line—first word, sick ; second, an animal. 

Fitth line—first word, not to live; second, no more. 

Sixth line—first word, not yours; second, instrument of 
labor. 

Seventh line—a good way; second, the extreme point. 

Eighth line—first word, belonging to a woman; second, 
boy. H. 

SYNCOPATIONS, 
My whole is a mixed metal. Drop a letter, and you finda 
fish. Behead the fish, and you find an animal. Curtail the 
animal, and you find a conjunction. Ourtail the conjunction, 





and you find an article, 
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Science and Art. 


Krupp’s Guns.—Of 17,000 guns constructed at Essen 
during the last twenty-three years only sixteen have 
burst, and nearly all of these were destroyed during trials 
undertaken to test their power of resistance or endurance, 
and when, consequently, they were loaded with charges 
heavier than they were designed to fire. 

SQENTIFIC PERSPECTIVE.—Mr. Norman Lockyer took 
the trouble not long ago to calculate the height of the 
mountains measured by the dimensions of the sun ard 
moon in a collection of landscapes. In one picture, by a 
very popular artist, he found the principal mountain tow- 
ering to a height of 105 miles, while round it nestled little 
hills from ten to ferty miles high. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FIsH SHOW.—An international ex- 
hibition of the methods and products of sea and inland 
tisheries will be held at Berlin, Prussia, in April, 1880. 
Mr. R. B. Roosevelt urges the sending of exhibits from 
this country, confident that in several departments we 
could easily carry off the honors, though the Scandinavian 
States are far ahead of us in variety of methods of pre- 
serving fish. 


WORKSHOPS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENG- 
LAND.—At the University of Cambridge, England, it is 
said, mechanical workshops have been fitted up with ma- 
chinery for the construction of instruments and apparatus 
to be employed in philosophical research. Good workmen 
have been employed as teachers. Several University men, 
who intend becoming engineers, have become members of 
the classes now formed for regular instruction in the use 
of tools and machine construction. 


KEROSENE ACCIDENTS.—These sometimes result from 
allowinga lamp to stand so near a stove or other source of 
heat that the oil becomes warmed to the exploding point. 
This is, of course, less likely to happen with good than 
with poor oil. Test your oil by floating a spoonful in a 
saucer on hot water, and applying a match to it when the 
water is at a temperature of at least 110% by the ther- 
mometer. If the oil flashes into flame before the match 
touches the surface, it is of poor quality and unsafe. An- 
other test is to heat moderately a small quantity in an 
iron spoon over a lamp. If a vapor arises which can be 
set on fire by a flame held a little above the surface of the 
fluid the oil is bad. You may extinguish a lighted match 
by plunging it into a cup of good kerosene. We may men- 
tion Pratt's, Downer’s and Devoe’s as among the best oils 
made in this vicinity. Nothing is more easily detected 
than poor oil. 

A PoRCELAIN Factory.—An effort is to be made to re- 
store to Philadelphia the industry of porcelain making, 
which flourished there from 1816 to 1837. The pottery 
ware manufactured by William Ellis Tucker and his suc- 
cessors during that period was the best in America, but, 
the business dying out, the manufacture was discontinued. 
Now that ceramic goods and bric-a-brac are the rage, a 
factory is to be established in this city to supply the de- 
mand and secure the trade which now goes to England 
and the Continent. In connection with this there will be a 
school, where the art of modelling, designing and decorat- 
ing may be acquired. One impediment is the high price 
of ground in a suitable location, and a spot has been 
selected south of Girard Avenue, and cut off from the 
Zoblogical Garden by the embankments of the Pennsylva- 
nia and Junction Railroads. The Park Commissioners, 
however, have no power to lease or sell Park property, 
and an act of the Legislature will be necessary to over- 
come the difficulty. 


PROTECTION AGAINST Rust.—Nothing simpler or better 
adapied to general use has been discovered than the com- 
pound of lard and resin recommended by Prof. Olmsted, 
of Yale College (author of ‘‘Olmsted’s Natural Phi- 
lesophy”), and used by him for the preservation of scien- 
tific apparatus. Take any quantity of good lard, and to 
every half pound or so add of common resin an amount 
about equal to hal’ the size of an egg, or less—a little more 
or less is of no consequence. Melt them slowly together, 
stirring as they cool. Apply this with a cloth or other- 
wise, just enough to give a thin coating to the metal sur- 
face to be protected. It can be wiped off nearly clean 
from surfaces where it will be undesirable, as in the case 
of knives and forks, etc. The resin prevents rancidity, 
and the mixture obviates the ready access of air and 
moisture. A fresh application may be needed when the 
coating is washed off by the friction of beating storms or 
otherwise. There was talk of patenting this recipe at one 
time, but Professor Olmsted decided to publish it for the 
general good. 

AmeRICAN Locxs.—A letter to the ‘‘Londou Times”’ 
from the superintendent of a large war office contract says 
that the writer, on finding that all the locks for the build- 
ing were of American manufacture, called the contractor 
to account and received substantially the following ex- 
planation: The great bulk of the locks came from this 
country, to which he was driven by the inferiority and 
high prices of English workmanship and the unwillngness 
of masters to entertain his ideas of improvement. He 
visited America last year and opened up business relations 
with two firms that have taken pains to carry out his 
views. As a consequence he is putting American locks on 
the great hospital at Walsall, within a stone’s throw of 
factories that cannot produce them as cheaply or yet as 
good, The freight from New York even is less than the 





freight from Willenhall. The distress which exists among 
them is, he says, largely due to the injurious action of 
trades-unions, the drunkenness and improvidence of the 
men, their antipathy to the use of machinery, the existence 
of low wages and short hours, and the obtuseness of masters 
who are content to reproduce the same class of goods from 
generation to generation instead of adapting themselves to 
suit the requirements of the age. Foreign competition, 
he says, would not be possible !if the trades-unions would 
employ their funds in educating their members instead of 
fighting their masters. He cites one case where an iron- 
master, whose men were getting from £5 to £6 a week, 
was offered a large Russian contract at a rate lower than 
he could afford to ‘go, hence he called the men together 
and said that if they could reduce the cost of labor he 
would take the contract, if not it would go to Belgium. 
** Let it go to Belgium; we'll follow it there and have a bit 
of an outing,” they answered. They are now living on 
meal and water. 


Fact and Lumor. 


—Another large fire on Broadway last week. 

—A terrible famine is raging in Upper Egypt. 

—Spain and China have treated regarding the coolie 
traffic. 

—An international polo match is talked of at Newport 
next summer. 

—The Woodruff exploring expedition is again to the fore, 
as well endorsed as ever. 

—Birdella is the Christian (7) name of a young lady in 
Michigan. How sweetly pretty ! 

—Gold increasing in bulk at the Treasury to an extent 
that threatens to settle the foundations. 

—Hereafter all interest on government bonds will be paid 
in gold by assi-tant treasurers if desired. 

—Grant while in Ireland was suspected of being a Fenian 
head center, and was shadowed by the police. 

—The report of a pirate off the Lrish coast turns out to 
have been a hoax. The Admiralty will investigate. 

—‘* Who is this Waverley, anyhow?” asked a Freshman, 
taking up a copy of ‘*‘ Ivanhoe” from a library table. 

—A Florida local records the fact that one of its most 
respectable citizens has been fined for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

—A Wisconsin man paid two thousand one hundred and 
ninety pennies to a ticket agent at Fond-du-lac in exchange 
for a ticket. 

—Mr. Burnand, author of ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” is the 
prospective editor of *‘ Punch” on the retirement of Mr. 
Tom Taylor. 

—A sale of a hundred thousand tons of coal in this city 
last week realized prices 90%, cents per ton lower than in 
November last. 

—A large balloon has been found in the woods near 
Osulwama, Mexico. The owner is requested to call and 
prove property. 

—Wolf culture pays in Wisconsin, ten dollars being the 
State bounty for a scalp, which does not materially dimin- 
ish the value of the pelt. 

—Four men accomplished the ascent of Mt. Washington 
last week, reaching the signal station at the summit in a 
state of great exhaustion. 

—A Reading Railroad locomotive, after a successful sea- 
son at the Paris exposition, is now tilling engagements on 
the French and Swiss railways. 

—The Virginia Senate declines by a very decided major- 
ity to repeal the whipping-post law. Ev post facto laws 
are unconstitutional anyhow. 

—The alleged popularity of the new Earl of Leitrim is 
sustained by tbe presence of forty policemen, who are 
quartered in permanent barracks. 

—Dr. Henry R. Linderman, director of the United States 
Mint@m Philadelphia, died last week. He was an expert 
in all matters concerning money and bullion. 

—‘' Gentlemen of the jury,”’ said his Honor, ‘‘ do you find 
the prisoner guilty, or not guilty?’ ‘‘ We do,” answered 
the foreman, sternly, an] the prisoner turned pale. 

—T.ere are fifty-eisht ‘‘ tramway lines” (i. e., horse 
railroads) in Great Britain, with over 9,000 horses and re- 
porting nearly 9,000,000 passengers for the year. 

—A Princeton student was blown off the platform of a 
railway train and killed during the gale of Saturday week. 
Two of his companions narrowly escaped a like fate. 

—It is satisfactory to know that people who travel on 
free passes are not passengers in the sense that will enable 
them to sue for damages in case they are injured by an 
accident. 

—A Nationa) Archery Association has been formed at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., with Mr. Maurice Thompson, the 
author of nearly all American literature on the subject, as 
president. 

—Gen. Bristow has discovered in Kentucky the record 
of the marriage of the parents of Abraham Lincoln, con- 
cerning which une, at least, of his biographers expressed 
some doubt. 

—There is greater apparent indignation among the 
Democrats against the persons who gave away and pub- 
lished the cipher despatches than against the authors of 
those despatches. 

—An ice crop larger than ever before has this year been 
gathered from the Hudson. The total is estimated at 
three million tons, taking no account of what is stacked 
outside the houses. 

—New York stage faies were last week reduced to five 
cents, mutual consent and general benevolence being the 
alleged cause, but the elevated railroads being strongly 
suspected as the actual reason. 

—Albert Pike, a soldier of the Mexican war, is organiz- 





ing a ‘‘ Society of the Cactus” (why not Cacti?) to be com. 
posed of veterans who will bequeath the order to their 
male descendants after the manner of the Cincinnati. 

—There is no reason why the Chinese should not build 
their own ships and send over as many emigrants as they 
like in spite of thelaw. Moreover, they can, if they choose, 
Jand in British Columbia or Mexico, and cross the line 
without let or hindrance. 

—An average of about twenty gallons of beer apiece 
annually suffices for the modest wants of the German 
people, but if the national subdivisions are considered 
Bavaria leads by a handsome excess, requiring no less than 
535¢ gallons per head of population. 

—A neat thing in highwaymanship has been detected in 
Rochester. One of two accomplices attacks an unpro- 
tected female. Then the other, comes to the rescue, drives 
the attacking party off, escorts the lady home, and agrees 
to say nothing about it for a consideration. 

—A way of relief has been devised for all communities 
which are overburdened by debt. Memphis, Tennessee, sets 
the example by having her charter revoked. Of course 
this cancels her debts, for how is it possible to levy upon 
the property of a city which has no legal existence ? 

—General Sherman and staff visited Atlanta, Ga. on 
official business last week. It is the first time he has been 
there since the place was burned during the war. Itisa 
mistake to say that it was burned by his orders. It bas 
never been ascertained how or when the fire started. 

—What will be done by aristocratic English circles if it 
is true that the future Duchess of Connaught is an invete- 
rate smoker? Perhaps they will look back charitably 
upon the time when the wife of a former President of the 
United States used to smoke her pipe in the White House. 

—Newfoundland will have $975,000 of the Halifax award 
and Canada $4,587,500. Great Britain retains $137,000 for 
expenses. It is understood that Prince Edward Island will 
enter a claim for $1,000,000 on the ground that by the 
showing before the Commission her fisheries are more val- 
uable than those of any other province. 

—The ‘“ World” is exhibiting extraordinary ingenuity 
in endeavoring to deprive the Republicans in general and 
Secretary Sherman in particular of all credit for the re- 
sumption of specie payments. It seems to forget that 
among Democratic journals it stood well-nigh alone in its 
advocacy of hard money. 

—Archdeacon Gray in his recent book on China says that 
during a residence of a quarter of a century in Canton he 
did not meet an honest mandarin. On the other hand, Ah 
Sin and his brother have lived fifteen years (thirty between 
them) in California, and say that they have never met a 
‘*Melican man” who was either honest or decently civil. 

—The South American venture of certain Philadelphian 
contractors who attempted to export laborers for the rail- 
ways has resulted most disastrously, only a small propor- 
tion of the laborers having survived the hardships and 
privations to which they were exposed. The Brazilian 
government paid half the expense of sending the survivors 
home, 

—The Commissioner of Agriculture in North Carolina, 
incited by the alleged fact that the 111,039 dogs in the 
state had killed 28,081 sheep, asks if the constitution guar- 
antees rights in this destructive kind of property. It must, 
after all, be a very inefficient breed of dogs that can kill 
only about a quarter of a sheep apiece. The stock needs 
improvement. 

--Magazine rifles are destined to supersede breech- 
loaders, and that shortly. Itis manifestly better, or worse, 
that a soldier should be able to discharge a dozen shots in 
as many seconds than that he should be limited by his 
manual dexterity to firing continuously at intervals of 
four or five seconds. Moreover, some of the new magazine 
rifles can be used as ordinary breech-loaders. 

—The keeper of a lighthouse in Chesapeake Bay has 
been severely disciplined by the Board because he aban- 
doned his post without leave for the absurdly insufficient 
reason that the lighthouse was about to be permanently 
discontinued by circumstances beyond the control of the 
Board; namely, the elements. Of course, his successors 
were promptly appointed, but with almost equal prompt- 
ness were removed as aforesaid, free transportation being 
furnished for all hands on cakes of ice. 

—In the bays of Maine smelt are caught with hand-lines 
through the ice, and the fishermen make themselves com- 
fortable by mounting small tents on runners and providing 
little stoves to keep therh warm. This plan was invented 
only last year, and this year there are extensive camps on 
some of the large bays. If one of these tents gets away 
before a nor’wester it makes astonishing time, and if there 
happens to be nothing in the way it is likely to go full tilt 
into the breakers, stove and all. 

—Professor Marsh of Yale College is a scientist and a 
patriot. He has removed the reproach from his country 
of being behind any other portion of the world in the mat- 
ter of extinct animals. He has found such big ones indeed 
that a new sub-order (Sauronida) has had to be constructed 
for their special accommodation; but he will have to be a 
little more careful in his arrangement of their feet and 
legs, for he describes an eighty-foot crocodile with only 
four legs, which certainly is a large allowance of feet to 
each leg. 

—The owners of the tug that pulled the U. S. frigate 
“*Constitution’’ off shore have brought suit to recover 
£1,500 salvage, having refused the £200 offered by the cap- 
tain on the spot. The Admiralty Court, however, has de- 
cided that it has no jurisdiction. Very proper this. It 
would not do to allow local courts to libel friendly men- 
of-war. Some twenty-five years ago the United States 
paid all charges on a totally abandoned British ship, the 
‘*Resolute,’’ which was brought into New London bya 
Yankee whaler, and turned her over in eomplete order to 
Her Majesty’s government, 
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Farm and Garden. 


DEERFOOT FARM. 

For several years past the ‘ knowi ing | 
ones ” among the epicures have taken pains | 
to secure their supplies of fine pork, sausage, 
ete., from “ Deerfoot Farm.” 
delicacy of flavor and a nicety of prepara- | 
tion that distingu’shed these products from 
all others in market. Lately several agri- 
cultural papers have written up this farm, 
and from articles in the “ American Agri- 
culturist” and the Springfield ‘‘ Homestead” 
we condense its history and methods. 

Deerfoot Farm is in Seuthboro, Mass., 
twenty-five miles southwest from Boston, 
consists of 350 acres of land, mostly devoted 
to grass (some having been cleared of stone 
at a cost of $200 per acre and male to pay), 
and is owned by Edward Burnett, a young | 
man and a graduate of Harvard College. 
The elder Burnett kept a herd of Jersey 
cows from 1854 to 1871 and the dairy is stil 
an important feature of Deerfoot Farm. | 
Edward assumed the management in 1571, 
At the close of the season he had on hand | 
seven nice pigs. Pork was too low to sell | 
for a profit at the market price and he | 
arranged to supply three friends with their | 
winter supply of salt pork and hams. It 
suited well that next year engage- | 
ments were made that required the raising | 
and fattening of thirty; in 1873 seventy-five | 
pigs were disposed of and the next year two | 
hundred. In 1875 suitable buildings were | 
erected, three hundred pigs raised on the | 
farm and three hundred bought of careful 
farmers. In 1877 fifteen hundred carcases 
were required and 1878 brought the figure | 
up to three thousand, | 

The secret of this reimarkable increase in | 
business is an open one. Mr. Burneti sees 
that every detail vf th» work is done in the | 
best manner. His reputation once estab- 
lished he sees that his products are kept up | 
to the mark, and so from a circle of person- | 
al friends his trade extends to Boston, Hart- | 
ford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and even tosome Western cities. He breeds 
Berkshires and Small Yorkshires, to the 
age of ten months and the weight of two 
hundred pounds, which are the limits. The 
pigs have a clover pasture, milk, shorts and 
crushed oats; in the pens they are carefully 
bedded, kept clean and allowed some green | 
food. At the fattening age corn-meal re- | 
places most of the other feed. No offal or 
refuse matter is fed at any time. The pur- 
chased pigs are selected with great care and 
often raised in cenformity,with his methods, | 
Killing time begins in October and lasts six 
months. Seven men are constantly 
pied in the large building which contains 
engine room, abatoir, cooling room, salting 
and packing room,fand storage room. Two | 
attend to the butchering, one to the washing | 
and handling into the cooling room, one te 
the sausage making. The sausage is pre- 
pared from the choicest parts, the best im- | 
ported white pepper is used at forty-five 
cents a pound, the sage is raised near Bos 
ton especially for this purpose, and even the 
cases (sheep’s cases, we believe,) are im- 
ported. When ready they are put up in 
two pound packages, rolled in white_oiled- 
paper with the Deerfoot trade-mark on the 
outside (we have seen some of these pack- 
ages, and the delicate appearance of the 
links was truly remarkable. We were also 
favored by a friend with two fried sausages, 
cold, but in warming them up, the cook, 
unaware of the preciousness of the dish, 
allowed them to dry into cinders; so of their 
flavor we cannot speak). Breakfast bacon 
is prepared in the same careful manner, and 
even the pigs’ feet are canned. The hams, 
bacon, etc., are dry-salted for a month, 
being carefully rubbed and turned each day 
and then smoked with green hickory wood, 
the smoke being cooled by passing through 
a sub-earth duct before reaching the meat. 
Salt pork is pickled and packed in kegs of 
different sizes for family use. Mr. Burnett 
fixes a scale of prices each year and sells to 
all at the same figures. Those of this year 
are much below the year before. Salt pork 
is 11 cts. to 13 cts. according bo size of pack- 
age, lard 15 cts., fresh pork 12\¢ cts., saus- 
ages, hams, and pigs’ feet 16 cts., bacon 18 | 
cts. The sale of pork this year will amount 
to 500,000 pounds, ata value of $70,000 on 
an expenditure of $5,000. 

An immense amount of manure is made, 
the blood and water of the slaughter room 
being carried into the manure cellar and 
large amounts of absorbents added. The | 
farm is increasing in fertitity every year. | 
The dairy has produced 10,000 pounds of | 
high quality butter in a single year. One | 


| 
There was a | 


| 


so 


oecu- 


| cow gave 8,532 pounds of milk during 1877, 
| from which 400 lbs. of butter were made. 
|The milk 
| twenty-four hours, then skimmed, and the 


|dried with sponges, 


| ten pounds. 
| hours is worked again, and then made into 


| Milk set in shallow pans is at once 


MASSACHUSETTS APPLES— BOY 


| we gave of a humorous article 


| of the Conecticut valley. 


| or fifteen apples to every 


| go for 


| feet to the bottom. 
| of a sudden she recovered her hind feet . 


is set in ice-water tanks for 
cream set by to ripen for forty-eight hours 
The old fashioned barrel-churn is used, and 
| the butter worked with the *‘Walker roller,’’ 
and three ounces of 


| double-refined Liverpool salt added to every 


After standing four or five 


| one pound packages, put into tight tin boxes 


in a refrigerator. Next morning each lump 
is wrapped in a muslin napkin previously 
rinsed in brme and is ready for market. 
**Clouted cream” recently been made. 
heated 
being 


has 


to 160° then as suddenly cooled by 
covered with galvanized iron tubes filled 
with ice and salt. This process makes a 
stiff but creamy product that is sold to hotels 
and city families at a high price. 

There is a lesson to both careful and rut- 
ridden farmers in the history of Deerfoot 


| Farm. 


FARMERS— 
A COW-SLIDE., 

—Our readers may remember the abstract 
of an Ain- 
herst professor on the great ‘‘Apple Glacier” 
It would seem by 
some recent figures in the ‘‘ Springfield Re 

publican” that there was a substantial Sale 


for tie professor's scientific phantasy. 
Western Massachusetts has made in the 
past season 150,000 barrels of cider. It takes 


ten bushels of apples to make one barrel of 
cider; and as one half of the fruit crop was 
not gathered, and a large part was eaten, it 
is safe to assume that while 1,500,000 bush- 
els of apples went into cider the region pro- 
| duced more than 3,000,000 of bushels. Allow- 


}ing 200 apples to a bushes], Western Massa- 


chu-etts produced 600,000,000 of this fruit, 
human being in 
the United States. who have not re 
ceived their proper number may send in 
their names to the governor the State 
(with 25c. for expressage), to be entered for 
supply when the next surplus crop is pro- 
duced. The Commonwealth does not intend 
to be submerged in apple-juiee again. 

—It is a good sign for the future of farm- 
ing that boys are to be encouraged as well as 
horses. Stilman B. Allen, of Boston, offers 
a set of premiums, through the ** N.E. Farm- 
er,”’ to the boys of York Co., Me., for the 


Those 


of 


| best crops of Indian corn raised during 1879. 


The boys are to be sixteen years old and 
under; the land one-eightb of an acre, to be 
measured by a person appointed by the 


president of the County Agricultural So- 
ciety; the contestant to do all the labor, but 


may have assistance in driving their teams; 


| amount of manure and hoeing to be optional ; 


each contestant to make out a full report of | 
every detail of labor, estimate of cost ex- 
clusive of husking, for which ue may have 
all the help he wants from the boys and girls 
of the neighborhood. The first prize will be 
$100, the second $50, and there will be five | 
other prizes of $10 each. We shail look with 
interest for the report next Fall from York | 
Co., Me. 

-It was Sidney Smith—was it not /—who 
provided a ‘‘scratcher*’ for his domestic 
animals so that, from a pig to a cow, all who 
desired might enjoy the comfort and luxury 
of allaying the irritations of their hides. But 
the sympathetic divine could never have 
thought of a ‘‘cow-slide” unless he had lived | 
in New England. It was reserved for a cor- 
respondent of tne Boston *‘ Globe” to record 


|the practical inauguration of coasting for 


cows. His barn stood upon a hill at the foot | 
of which the cattle had been accustomed to 
drink. One Monday morning the 
hill was covered with ice and the boy placed 
a tub of water near the barn-door and let 
out ths cow, supposing she would slake her | 
thirst froin that tub. But the cow started | 
off for her old place at the foot of the hill | 


|and finding herself slipping, she squatted | 


upon her haunches like adog and bracing | 
her feet in front she slid a distance of twenty | 
Then as she brvught up | 
nd | 
looked to see around as if to see what had | 


happened. 
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abe 
prices and directions for planting over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower | “‘ngiaicas Roses, Etc. 
Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & C0. “Detroit Mich | 


$5: 


FLOWERS. 


SE EDS, &eo. 


Seeds of Root and Fiald Crops 


of all the BEST kinds. tncluding WEBB’S 
NEW KINVER MANGEL end WEBRB’S 
IMPERIALSWEDE, &c.. &e., Ke. 

fo orprmces, description, &e sur | 
SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1879, which will r 


mailed t anv adres n receipt of stamp for 


R.H. ALLEN & CO., 

Iso & 191 Water St., New York. 

The in tauis country has been given to 
us by the Messrs Webb, the originators and grow- 
ers of their celebrate1 Mangel, and we are now 
prepared to quote prices to dealers and others. 


FLORAL Gul DE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate and 360 Illustrations, with 
aescriptions of the best Flowers and Vegetables | 
and how tv grow them. All for a FIVE-CENT | 
STAMP. In English or German. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, six Colored Piates u4od many bundred En- 
gravings. For 50 cents in paper covers; $..00in 
elegant cioth. In German or English. 

*k’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 

Pages. A Coivred Plate in in every number and 
many fine Engravings. Price #! 25 a year: 
Copies for %5.0). 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send 
FIVE CENT STAMP for a FLOKAL GULDE, contain- 
ing List and Prices and plenty of information. 

Address JAMES VICK. Rochester, N.Y. 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and | 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in -engravings, 
from original photographs, will be sent FREE, to 
all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write forit. lIoffer one of the largest col 
lections of vegetable seed ever sent out by any 
seed house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on My six seed farms, /’rinted di- 
rections for cultivation on each package. Allseed 
warranted to be both fresh and true to names: 80 
far, that should it prove otherwise, J wé// refill 
the order gratis, The original introducer of the 
Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn, avd scores of other 
vegetables. I invite the patronage of a// who are 
anxious tohare their seed directly fr 
fresh true, and of the very “ge strain, NEW 
VECETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbl« he ad, Mass. 


NLY For TWELVE Ever- Blooming 


FROSES 


Strong Plants, your choice, labeled 


i the growvr, 


free by mail. 125 floest sorts. Large 
nea ortment of Flowering Plants at same price. New 
1 Roses added gratis on S23 orders. Catalo ue free, 


Innisfalien Greenhouses, Springfield. O. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
WITERRA TIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


Higgins’ sweepstakes 
of $250 for best Butter 
made in the U.*. was 
warde! HiremSmith, 
Sheboygan Fails, Wis. 
the Ashton sweep 
stekes 1 #125 for best 
Butter made in U.S. or | 
Canada was awaried 
George Sidney Camp, 
Oweg, N.Y. | 
The First Premium 
mau) for best Du'ry Butter 
Bmade in New York 
State wasuwarded J. | 
- ‘ 8. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 
All used the COOLEY CREAMEKS—'‘he 
Cheapest Dairy Apparatus in use. Send stamp for 
Circular to | 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


___BEL Lows Ss FAL Ls, ee 


















LAND Sie o°HOME S| 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,090,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
rairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
an Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to” 

$3 | yer acre, on seven years’ time. Excelient 

fot s: ock, fruit, and agricultural purposes. 

SB Free tre unsporte ation to those who purchase 

eM land. Send for maps and circulars to 


a mM. COFFIN, LAND COMMISSR 
MPLE BUILDING, 
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xy SALE! 
Acres Rich ‘Farming 


Land: 

located in Mich gan at irom 

$2 to =s age? acre, on easy term» 
of paym Also 

Acres of “Choice gine Lands in 


ANON: 


200,000": 


beat L um ber Districts in Michi ican 
Qe send fer ated pamphie , ful acts 
, oe PA PN ES i and Com..t. neine Mic! 
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AGENTS 








rR 50 € 
Ww ATE R PROOF” aie ER- CUFFS 
Sells nt “ight. Agenis make trom $5.00 
ino oercay, sena Sic, fur sampl 
- HAMMOND, 94 Madison St., C hicago. 


AGENT » ‘make quick sales and the eaee 
S pry son our New Bo ks,* Gold 
en Ti yotsen Mother, Home | 
nd Heaven, " * Curiosities 
hi tke Bible, » Moody's Sathbetand Sermons, | 
a. &c. “end stamp for full particulars. eB “ 
PEAY. Publisher, S05 Broadway, N. Y. 





BELLS: 


ages, Free on application, 


W PETiR KE ENDEASON 4.66, 











“CHURCH EQUIPMENT, 


WITCHELL, VANCE & C0. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 





Artistic Gas Fixtures, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


{3th St, near Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 


& CO. give special atten- 


tion to furnishing dwell- 
ings with GAS FIX- 
i'TURES, in the Newest 


and Most Original Stvles, 


and o{ Desiens,if desired, 


specially adapted to the 


furniture and decoration. 


Caretul and comovpetent 


| workmenemploved. Un- 


equalled assortment in 
our wa rerooms cheer- 
fully show n _to visitors. 





MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, known to the pope since 
Is26, are made at ** THE MENEELY BEt.t. 
FOUNDRY», West Troy,N. ¥. — Patent 
Mountings. (Cata‘ogues free. No Agencies 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
jwils Of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
\KRANTED,. Catalogue 
VANDU Ze NA TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 





ser.t Free. 





WYTHE’S 7 
MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual curv covering over 2,000 square feet, 
4th Street, between 3d and 4th Avenues, nearly 
opposite the Acacemy of Music. Open every day 
(except Sundays) from 9 A.M. till 16 PM. Explan- 
atory Lectures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, ® cts. 
« Children under '? years ore age, » 15 o¢ cents. 


Always ready for 
use, and dispenses 





=] 

— with the annoy- 

=— ing preparations 

a required in the 

= pee J i other 

~~ nds of ‘crap 
f Books. Send for 


Descriptive Cir- 
cular and prices. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 & 121 William st., N.Y. 


GARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash B ue. and most tiveral mearure. 


dD. Ss. W ILTSERGER, Proprietor, 
orth second st., Philaaeiphia. 


“Those ans answering an Advertisement 
wffl confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Pub er by ecaeies 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
ube Union 
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MR. DALE ON NEW ENGLAND 
AND ITS PEOPLE. 

THE Rev. R.W. Dale, A.M., our English 
correspondent, delivered an address in 
Canonbury, England, Jan. 17, on ‘‘ New 
England and Religious Liberty.” After 
remarking that for a century and a half 
the Puritan colonists had been left prac- 
tically undisturbed by any foreign 
element, Mr. Dale proceeded to speak of 
the type of character which had been 
developed in New England and of the 
present social condition of the people. 
From the 21,000 persons who, after five 
generations, were found in those States, 
descendants numbering at least four 
millions might be. reckoned. At the 
present moment no population on the 
face of the earth enjoyed equal prosper- 
ity. Wealth was more egually distrib- 
uted than in any other community; 
and the real and personal estate, liable 
to assessment, now averaged nearly £240 
per head for the inhabitants, or £1,150 
for each family, reckoning the family at 
five persons. The New England farmer 
had from the first adopted the belief 
that the way to fight the devil was by 
the school and the church, and that 
belief had been thoroughly and con- 
sistently acted upon. The influence of 
this vigorous race upon the United 
States, as a whole, had been immense. 
It was they who had been the greut 
pioneers in the development of the 
resources of the country. It was they, 
chiefly, who had built Chicago, and who 
rebuilt it, after it had been destroyed by 
fire, with a quickness and splendor 
which rivalled the achievements des- 
cribed in the pages of romance. From 
the farmhouses of New England had 
sprung many of America’s noblest ora- 
tors, most learned theologians, and 
greatest statesmen and philanthropists, 
and in the future the same people would 
contribute largely to the stability and 
greatness of their country. The history 
of these colonies, as contrasted with the 
history of other colonies, was an illus- 
tration of the true path of national 
greatness. America had many great 
problems to solve, but he trusted, by 
God's good help, these problems 
would receive a wise and equitable 
solution. For themselves, they recog- 
nized in the American people, the de- 
seendants of some of the voblest and 
most heroic men of their own race. 
Between them and ourselves there must 
never be any suspicion or distrust. 
They were of the same blood and faith; 
the most splendid pages, the most illus- 
trious names, in history were theirs as 
well as ours; and he trusted thet the 
great Republic on the other side of the 
sea, with all its vast material wealth, 
intellectual vigor, its matchless courage 
and indomitable energy, might preserve 
through all generations the spirit and 
traditions of the noblest of their,fathers. 
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A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1878, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—— , 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.igs, 
Joun ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE. 
Rost. B. Minturn, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GeorGe W. LANE, 
Rosert L. Stuart, 
James G. DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WiLuiaM H. Foae, 
Peter V. KING, 

Tuos. B. CoppineTox, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


a a i Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
WITH COMFORT. | tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
Hygienic Undergarments, | which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 


D R E § S Illustrated Catalogue free. | put what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. Mth 8t., N.Y. City ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND IT's PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. KENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rey. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Hev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 

Mottoes. Brid ancy CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 

Cakes, owe ete. J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”). THE PROB. 

LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 

Abbott. 15 cents. 


Wo. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Oonference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

| No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the T:mes,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. | 1. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 3mo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (lk Marvel), * H. 
H.,” “* Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 
No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springhcld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 
Sent postpai | on receipt of price. 

ta Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

7] Pak PLACE, New Yorks. 











Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de pene, 
Oysters, Jellied Eeme. B, ramids, 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equa! to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 

CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 

A New Assortment of Fall and Winter Goods 

just received. Shirts made to order trom $1 up. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
edgwood and Fayence Ware. ne a8- 
sortment of Clocks, Brenzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 
246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
and No. 146 Stnte ™.. Chicago. 
Those | answering an Advertise 
will confer a favor u Dp the ‘adver 
tiser and the Publish by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Union. 





J. D. JonEs, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 
W.H. H. Moors, 
Lewis CurRTIs, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JaMEs Low, 

Davip Lang, 

Gorpon W. BurNaAM, 
FRANGCIS SKIDDY, 

Ww. StTuRGIs, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JosiaH A, Low, 
WixuiaM E Dopae, 
Royal PHELPs, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. Hanp, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. Wess, WiLuiamM DeGRooT, 
CHARLES P. BuRDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 

(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Pi oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


nes of 120 pages 
or 15 cents. 
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